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Hotes, 


HEYSHAM AND ST. PATRICK. 
(See ante, p. 222.) ; 
I sHouLD not have replied to J. B. 8., for it 
has been my long practice not to discuss 
literary or scientific questions with anony- 
mous writers, especially with those who think 
it funny to be impertinent ; but the issue 
raised is one sufficiently interesting perhaps 
to allow me to place it again before your 
readers in the way I placed it before the 
archeologists at Heysham, over whom I had 
the honour to preside. ; 
Jutting out into Morecambe Bay is a rocky 
romontory covered with trees, immediately 
— the Isle of Man, which can be thence 
seen. On this promontory, known as eo 
ham, are two small churches, one unroofed 
and the other in which service is still held. 
That which is unroofed is obviously of 
very early date, and was supplanted by its 
neighbour, which is situated on lower ground. 
This neighbour contains remains of early 
Saxon date, a fact which had been long 
known, and which was amply confirmed on 
the ground by my friend Mr. Micklethwaite, 
a vice-president of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and the best living authority on the 
subject. This puts back the date of the 


unroofed church to very early times indeed, 
a conclusion amply confirmed by its shape, 
size, rough walling, doorway, &c. There is 
nothing about this church which is in any 
way recognizable as Saxon, and the fact of 
there being early Saxon remains in the other 
church makes it probable that when the 
Saxons built the new church on the lower 
ground, the old church on the upper ground 
was already old and perhaps ruined. 

The fact that this older church is dedicated 
to St. Patrick seems to me to show conclu- 
sively that the hypothesis here stated is the 
true explanation of the facts. I cannot 
believe it possible that the Saxons, or rather 
the Anglians, would have dedicated a church 
to St. Patrick, nor do I know a single 
instance of such a dedication in Saxon times. 
Everything points, in fact, to this ruined 
church being pre-Saxon, and I see no reason 
whatever to doubt its having been contem- 

rary with St. Patrick, or built soon after 
death. 

my if this be granted, the next 
question that arises is in regard to the origin 
of this church. Now it is a very elementary 
fact that the first traces of Christianity we 
have in this country after Roman times are 
to be found in the ancient kingdom of 
Cumbria. It was here that St. Ninian 
founded his missionary church, and Candida 
Casa, the “ white house,” by which, no doubt, 
some stone building is meant, which was his 
famous foundation in Galloway, is one of 
the most sacred spots in these realms. It 
is exceedingly probable that St. Patrick 
and his family, who came from Strathclyde, 
were members of the Christian community 
founded by Ninian. The unroofed church at 
Heysham has all the appearance of such a 
building as might have been erected in 
Ninian’s diocese by the rude masons who 
retained traditions of Roman building. It is 
matched, if it be matched any where, 4 some 
of the very early Welsh and Cornish ruined 
chapels dedicated to very early Welsh and 
Cornish saints, and seems to me to be, in fact, a 
typical specimen of a Romano-British church 
of the fifth or sixth century. 

Thirdly, the earliest Irish stone buildings 
have been described in recent years with 

reat scientific precision by Lord Dunraven, 
Miss Stokes, and others ; and we probably 
know more about the method in which they 
were built and their style than we do of 
those of any other buildings, and what is 
most plain is that nothing can be more 
different than the earliest Irish buildings 
just referred to and the unroofed chapel at 


eysham. The ashlar, the doorway, and 
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especially the method of roofing, so different 
from the beehive vaulting characteristic of 
early /rish buildings in Jreland, are markedly 
unlike anything we have at Heysham. This 
view was most strongly maintained by Dr. 
Munroe, an excellent authority, as well as 


— 

‘ourthly, the Irish missionaries who came 
to England in the seventh century appa- 
rently built no stone churches at all, and 
Bede especially contrasts the wooden churches 
built by the Itish monks with the stone 
churches built in the Roman fashion by 
Benedict Biscop, so that we have no evidence 
whatever to support the theory that the 
ruined church at Reochene is an lrish build- 
ing. The same applies to the little ruined 
chapels in the Isle of Man known as “ Preen” 
chapels, which are built, not in the Irish 
fashion, but in the Romano-British fashion, 
and were therefore, in all probability, erected 
by missionaries not from Ireland, but from 
Great Britain. 

Lastly, it was the fashion in early Chris- 
tian times in these realms for the mission- 
aries to make perambulations of the country, 
planting a cross of carved stone where they 
preached or baptized. Afterwards on these 
sites churches were built and dedicated to 
the memory of these missionaries, who had be- 
come saints. Thus we can mark the itinerary 
of more than one of them, and [ urged at 
Heysham that the most probable explanation 
of the fact was that the little ruined church 
dedicated to St. Patrick was one of a small 
series of relics—others of which, in North 
Lancashire, were mentioned at the time by 
Miss Grafton—which marked the itinerary of 
St. Patrick, and that the Preen chapels in 
the Isle of Man dedicated to him mark other 
stages in his itinerary ; they have nothing to 
do with Ireland beyond being dedicated to a 
Briton who afterwards became an Irish saint, 
and they are relics of Romano-British Chris- 
tianity, and not of Irish. 

In regard to the graves at Heysham, I said 
they seem to me to be much later than had 
generally been supposed, and to have been 
made to contain bodies wrapped in lead in 
the medieval fashion, and to be like early 
Norman sarcophagi, except that they are 
scooped out of the solid rock instead of 
being detached. This view, I think, is the 
most probable. That they should have been 
the graves of piratical heathen Norsemen, 
as suggested by J. B.S., seems to me a con- 
clusion at issue with every canon of genuine 
history. 

Perhaps you may print this communication, 
andif you do so your readers may conclude 


that the kind of archeology which I have 
been taught, and which I believe in, is per- 
haps not so elementary as J. B. 8. would 
suggest. 

really think that in these days it is 
intolerable that people should write in a 
journal so highly credited as your own and 
in criticism of others before they have got 
beyond the spelling - book stage of these 
studies. Henry H. 

30, Collingham Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


“ JIBBA.” 


In the report of the battle of Omdurman, 
as published in the newspapers, occurred the 
sentence: “The ground was absolutely white 
with jibbas of the slain” (see the Daily 
Chronicle, 24 Sept., p. 6, col. 2). Perhaps a 
note on this word may be of interest. 

It is given in the ‘Century Dictionary’ 
with the spelling jubbah, and a reference to 
Sir R. F. Burton’s ‘ El-Medinah,’ p. 30, where 
it appears as jubbeh. It is defined as a long 
outer garment, usually of cloth, similar to 
the caftan, but with shorter sleeves and open 
in front, worn by respectable Mohammedans 
in Egypt, Arabia, and Hindustan. As the 
outer garment of Moslem women, it is made 
less full than that of the men, and commonly 
of more delicate material. 

The Arabic word is given in Richardson's 
‘Arabic Dictionary’ (ed. Johnson, p. 494) as 
jubbat, the final t being mute, and is defined 
as being “a waistcoat with cotton quilted 
between the outside and lining.” 

In Devic’s ‘Supplement to Littré, p. 44, we 
have the following explanation of the F. 
jupe :— 

**Jupe; Span. juba, chupa, a vest, aljuba ; Port. 
aljuba, a Moorish cassock ; Ital. giuppa. From 
Arab. jubba(t) ; see Dozy, ‘ Dict. des Vét.,’ p. 107.” 

To thisis added a quotation from Niebuhr, 
‘Voy. en Arab.,’ p. 210 :— 

“ Par-dessus le caftan, les Turcs mettent une 
juppe ou surtout a manches trés-courtes.” 

The jubbah must have been perfectly 
familiar to the Crusaders many centuries 
ago ; and there seems to have been then, as 
now, some difficulty in apprehending the 
sound of the rincipal oat Consequently 
we find in Godefroy s ‘Old French Dictionary’ 


the spellings jupe, juppe, jube, jubbe, as well as 


gipe, gippe. odefroy explains it by tunic, 
and quotes from Viollet-le-Duc to the effect 
that there was a marked difference between 
the coat (cotte) and the jupe. Both were 
under garments, a second shirt common to 
all classes. Nevertheless they put the jupe, 


like the cotte, outside the armour ; whilst in 
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civil life the jude, jupe, or gippon was the first 
garment put on after the shirt. 

There must have been various modes of 
wearing it, for it is clear that the knight of 
the fourteenth century, as we learn from 
Chaucer, wore his gipoun, which was made of 
fustian, under his habergeon, or coat of mail 
(‘Cant. Tales,’ 1. 75). And the meaning of the 
word has experienced a remarkable change 
in modern times, seeing that the modern F. 
jupon simply means a woman’s petticoat. 
The ‘Century Dictionary’ gives the old senses 
of jupon as a quilted jacket worn under the 
armour, and a surcoat worn over it. 

Finally, I may note that Cotgrave, writing 
early in the seventeenth century, explains 
qippon or jupon as “a short cassock”; whilst 
he further gives juppe as meaning 
“a shepheard’s pelt, frock, or gaberdine; such a 
course tsi} long jacket as our Porters wear over 
the rest of their garments; hence, also, a cassock, 
long coat, loose jerkin.” 

W. SKEAT. 


Lapy ARABELLA STUART OR STEWARD.— 
In the collection of medals in the B.M. is a 
piece (described M.I., vol. i. p. 207, 41) sup- 

to refer to this lady. The editors have 
evidently experienced some difficulty in 
arriving at a reasonable attribution of this 
medal, which was formerly supposed to have 
reference to the sufferings of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, or perhaps to Lady Margaret Douglas, 
mother of Darnley. The description given in 
the M.T. runs thus :— 

“Half-length figure of a female, three-quarters 
length, in high headdress, collar, rich dress, and 
chain with cross; her hand holding a book, pressed 
to her breast. Leg., 0. GOD. GRANT. PATIENCE. 
IN. THAT. 1.SVFFER. VRANG. m.m. star. Rev., 
inscription in six lines: QVHO. CAN. COMPARE. 
VITH . ME. IN.GREIF. I. DIE. AND. DAR. NOCHT. 
SEIK . RELEIF. Below, floral ornament. Leg., to 
which are prefixed two hands, one male, the other 
female, the latter holding a heart. HOVRT. NOT. 
THE . [design of a heart] . @VHOIS. 10Y . THOV . ART.” 

It is assumed that the inscriptions may 
refer to the marriage of Arabella with William 
Seymour, and to the unhappy separation 
from her husband, as well as to the sorrow 
and imprisonment which she underwent 
during her imprisonment in the Tower, from 
the effects of which she died in 1615. I am 
somewhat interested in the medal, and should 
be glad to have the opinions of any of your 
readers on the point which I am about to 
raise. It seems to me that whilst the first 
two legends might be quite applicable to the 
condition of this prisoner, the last must refer 
to some wrong suffered by her at the hands 


But it is hard to see how Arabella, whilst 
naturally bemoaning her hard lot during her 
imprisonment, could be also adjuring her 
husband not to hurt her. He had hoped to 
have her with him to share his exile, and it 
was by the purest accident that they were 
separated and tha: the vessel in which she 
was escaping was enghetes, whilst his flight 
was uninterrupted. Should we not therefore 
seek another ascription? The piece in the 
B.M. is a manifestly modern production in 
silver, and it is recognized by the editors that 
it is derived from some earlier original. Such 
an original I possess, in lead, unique as far as 
I know, but it has no reverse. A medal 
intermediate in point of date between these 
two is also in my collection ; I do not know if 
it exists elsewhere. It is likewise in lead, 
and the reverse has the same legends as the 
B.M. medal, but is of ruder workmanship. 
Any hints on the probable intention of this 
curious piece will be gratefully received. 
J. Extor Hopexrn. 


Tne Latin Psatter, 1457.—Mr. Russell 
Martineau, in his account of this work, after 
giving a very careful collation and a list of the 
nine known copies, says (‘Bibliographica,’ 
»t. iii.) that there are three others known to 
abe existed in the last century which have 
since disappeared. One of these, in the 
cathedral library at Mainz, appears to have 
been last heard of in 1787, when Wurdtwein 
wrote his ‘Bibliotheca Moguntina’—at all 
events, I can find no later mention of it. Of 
the second, which was in the library of the 
now extinct university at Mainz, I have a 
note (but, unfortunately, cannot now remem- 
ber where I found it) of its having been 
“lent” to General Custine in 1793. As to the 
copy mentioned by Mr. Martineau as belong- 
ing to Count Zaluski, if it is true, as com- 
monly reported, that his library was carried 
away from Warsaw in 1795, and formed the 
foundation of the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg, it seems most probable that it is 
still in safe custody, and not likely to dis- 
appear again. Frep. NoRGATE. 


THe Manor or Lisson. (See 9 §. i. 181. 
—In my former note on this subject I omit 
to give any explanation of the name of the 
manor. There was a personal name among 
the Anglo-Saxons which we find under a two- 
fold form—Lil, genitive Liles or Lilles, and 
Lilla, genitive Lillan. The first of these 
forms is found in Lilles beam (‘ Chart. Sax.,’ 
iii. 632), Lilles ham (chid., ii. 81°), Lil-seetan, 
Lilleshall, co. Salop (¢4id., iii. 355”), and in 
Lilestone or Lillestone, the ancient name of 
the manor of Lisson, On the form Lilla, 


of her lover or husband as the case might be. 
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Messrs. Napier and Stevenson (‘Crawford 
Charters,’ pp. 51, 68) have the following 
remarks :— 

“The name Lilla[in Lill/an broc] is not uncommon 
in the charters, which record a Lillan hlawes crundel 
iii. 1745, 257%), a Lillan hrycg (ibid., iii. 
309'*), a Lilan mere (ilid., ii. 118%), and a Lillan 
welle (ibid., ii. 205°). This name is immortalized by 
the heroic devotion of the Northumbrian thegn of 
this name (Beda, ‘ Hist. Eccl.,’ ii. c. 9). It belongs 
to an unexplained class of Germanic personal names, 
which are characterized by the initial consonant 
being doubled after an intermediate vowel. They 
usually end with the hypocoristic suffix -a. The 
vowels of the root syllable are not regulated by the 
laws of ablaut. nstances of such names are: 
Bebba, Bebb, Bibba, Bobba, Bubba ; Dodda, Didda, 
Dudda; Lilla, Lilla; Nunna; Pibba, Pippa ; 
Tetta, Titta, Tot, Totta. As the great majority of 
these names occur only in hypocoristic forms, it is 
evident that they are not proper name - stems. 
Possibly some of these are formed by regressive 
assimilation, just as we form Bob from Robert.” 


The value of this note to students of 
nomenclature must be ee for quot- 
ing it at length. . F. Prrpeavux. 


Tue Erymon or Bopvoc.—-On p. 488 of 
‘The Coins of the Ancient Britons,’ by John 
Evans (London, 1890), the author, referrin 
to the coin-legend Bodvoc, says, “No fresh 
light has been thrown upon the meaning of 
this legend.” Has it not been suggested 
that it comes from the Keltic, meaning victor, 
conqueror, by which the name Boadicea has 
also been explained ? PALAMEDES. 


Gracecuurcn Street.—Among the lands 
and tenements within the City of London 
which Sir Robert Knowles, Knt., demised (by 
his will dated 3 October, 1389, enrolled 1408) 
to the master or warden and chaplains of the 
house of the chantry or college commonly 
called “Knollesalmeshows,” in the vill of 
Pontefract, in the diocese of York, was a 
hostel called “le Kaye” in Graschirchestrete, 
with shops in the parish of All Hallows de 
Grascherche. This hotel, from its descrip- 
tion, would seem to have been an early pre- 
cursor of the “Cross Keys.” W. D. Pryx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


“Cemmc” or “Crecine.” — It seems a 
strange proceeding on the part of the 
revisers of the Old Testament to have per- 
petuated the spelling “cieling” (e. 7., 1 Kings 
vi. 15), which, except for one or two passages 
in the A.V., has long been obsolete among 
English writers. PERTINAX. 


SHAKSPEARE’S WELSHMEN.—I suppose that 
Shakspeare may be trusted to have had some 
authority from observation of men whom he 


had met for the style of speech which he 
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attributes to Fluellen and Parson Evans. 
Here are specimens of some points ; there 
may be others which I have missed. 

1. Prolix multiplication of words in de- 
scription of one and the same thing :— 

Fluellen. Fortune is turning and inconstant and 
mutability and variation. 

Evans. His nurse or his dry nurse or his cook or 
his laundry, his washer and his wringer. 

2. Fondness for a plural or for final sibila- 
tion :— 

Fluellen. In his rages and his furies and his wraths 
and his cholers, and his moods and his displeasures 
and his indignations, and also peing a little intoxi- 
cates in his prains. 

Evans. "Oman, art thou lunatics? Thou art as 
foolish Christian creatures as I would desires. 

3. An odd use of the noun for adjective or 
verb, or of abstract noun for concrete. Evans 
says, “I will description the matter to you if 
you be capacity of it.” “Can you affection 
the woman?” “Ann Page, which is pretty 
virginity.” “Ods plessed will, I will not pe 
absence at the grace.” This is less marked in 
Fluellen, though we have “inconstant and 
mutability and variation,” as above quoted. 

4. Such recurring words as “look you,” 
“peradventure,” common to both ; “ pibbles 
and pabbles,” “ prawls and prabbles” (Fluel- 
len) ; “ pribbles and prabbles ” (Evans). 

In ‘ Roderick Random’ Smollett has intro- 
duced a Welshman, Morgan the Surgeon, 
who talks like Fluellen and Evans, e.., “I 
spoke by metaphor and parable and com- 
parison and types.” But the copying is 
obvious ; we have the “look you” and the 
“neradventure”; and as Fluellen called Pistol 
“scurvy lousy knave,” so Morgan must call 
some one “a lousy beggarly knave.” Smol- 
lett’s evidence, therefore, is quite worthless 
as to the manner of Welshmen’s talk in the 
last century. 

The question remains, How much of all 
this is real, how much of it due to Shak- 
speare’s imagination or invention? Was this 
style of speech, with its tricks and catch- 
words, at any time generally characteristic 
of Welshmen ; and is there any sort of a 
pearance that they are apt to talk thus still? 

C. B. Moun. 


CONVERSATION OF SHAKSPEARE.— It has 
not infrequently been remarked by the 
intimate acquaintances of ovr great con- 
versationalists that, stimulating and enthral- 
ling as was the talk poured forth, they were 
at times wearied by its volume and persistency. 
One who had the advantage of the personal 
acquaintance of Shakespeare and was well 
able to appreciate him seems to have felt this 
—if, indeed, what he says has reference to the 
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t’s conversation and not to his writings— 
‘or Ben Jonson has recorded that his friend 
had “an excellent phantasie ; brave notions 
and gentle expressions ; wherein he flowed 
with that facility that sometimes it was 
necessary he should be stop’d.” 

If such things were said only by the dull 
and stupid we could pityingly allow for it, 
but we sometimes hear the like remarks made 
by really intelligent people. For them it is 
hard to account. Jealousy cannot be assigned 
as the sole cause, though no doubt it some- 
times has a potent influence. Probably it 
often arises from the listener’s brain working 
more slowly than that of the speaker. 

The foregoing quotation has been extracted 
from the July number of the Quarterly Review 
(p. 47). Where does it occur in Jonson’s 
writings? I have been unable to find it. Of 
course, I ought to remember where it is, and 
shall incur contempt by exposing the limita- 
tions of my knowledge ; but that fate is better 
for me than continuance in ignorance. 

ASTARTE. 


Ricure Montpures anp R. W. A 
Curious CoIncIDENCE.— 

“In the meanwhile the magnanimous Richie Moni- 
plies had already reached Tower Wharf. Here, 
after looking with contempt on several scullers by 
whom he was plied, and pies services he rejected 
with a wave of his hand, he called with dignity 
‘First Oars!’ and stirred into activity several 
lounging Tritons of the higher order, who had not, on 
his appearance, thought it worth while to accost 
him with proffers of service.”—Scott, ‘The Fortunes 
of Nigel,’ chap. xxxi. 

“It irks me to think that, stript of thy regalities, 
thou shouldst ferry over, a r forked shade, in 
crazy Stygian wherry. Methinks I hear the old 
boatman, paddling by the weedy wharf, with raucid 
voice bawling, ‘Sculls, Sculls,’ to which, with 
waving hand and majestic action, thou deignest no 
reply other than in two curt monosyllables, ‘ No: 
Oars.’”—Charles Lamb, ‘ Essays of Elia,’ ‘To the 
Shade of Elliston.’ 

JONATHAN Boucnrer. 


Magtstrom.—-This is a curious example of 
the influence of spelling upon pronunciation. 
All our dictionaries (‘Century,’ Nuttall, 
Ogilvie, Smith, Webster, Worcester), follow- 
ing a false spelling, have given the pronuncia- 
tion incorrectly, with the first element like 
English mail or male, instead of like mahi 
or marl. Lippincott alone gives both right 
and wrong pronunciations, but, misled by 
the spelling, he prefers the latter. How did 
this false spelling arise? Canon Taylor, in 
his ‘Names and their Histories,’ has shown 
that this word should properly be spelt mal- 
strom, but he does not explain how the in- 
trusive e¢ first crept into it. I have traced the 


as the ‘Londinensis’(1810)and the ‘ Perthensis ‘ 
(1816). Both these give as their authority 
Jonas Ramus, but on referring to his original 
Danish (date about 1735) I see he used onl 

the alternative form moskoestrom. As it will 
be some time before the ‘H.E.D.’ arrives at 
the letter m, I may be allowed to indulge in 
a guess that it was from a Dutch source that 
we obtained our spelling. The old Dutch 
form would be maelstroom; the new Dutch 
orthography is maalstroom, as in Franck’s 
* Etymological Dutch Dictionary’ and in Van 
Dale. I suggest Dutch because that is the 
only language in which mael could have been 
written for mal in the first instance. After- 
wards it could be copied, and has been copied, 
by other tongues; even Spanish has mae/stron 
(Barcia, ‘ Etymological Dictionary’). French, 
like English, has maelstrom, but, curiously 
enough, unlike English, the corrupt spelling 
has not affected French pronunciation ; the 
orthoepists (such as Malvin Cazal) class it 
with Maestricht as one of the names in which 
ae is to be sounded a. In German the older 
editions of such a work of reference as Meyer's 
* Conversations-Lexicon’ admit the spelling 
maelstrom, but the newer ones correct it to 
malstrom. James Piatt, Jun. 


Woopen PILLARS IN AN OLD CauRCH.— 
The fine church of Wingham, in Kent, mid- 
way between Canterbury and Dover, till 
1547 a collegiate church with provost and six 
secular canons, has a row of tall plain octago- 
nal pillars of wood—“ chestnut” wood, 7.¢., no 
doubt the wood of the fast-growing and now 
rare species of oak without the silver grain. 
The effect is good, for the church is remark- 
ably light, and sound and sight are less 
obstructed than usual. There is one pillar 
of ordinary oak only thirty-five — old, but 
this is already decaying at the base from dry 
rot. T. Witson. 

Harpenden. 


LEATHERHEAD: MAIDENHEAD: THICKHEAD. 
—Names in -head have often been assimilated 
in order to make them significant in modern 
English. Thus Leatherhead is called Leod- 
rithe in King Alfred’s will. Here rithe means 
a rivulet, or stream of running water ; leod 
meaning people, country, district. This is 
no guide to the etymology of Maidenhead, 
which is a corruption of Maidenhythe, the 
medieval name which replaced the older 
name Avylinton or Elington. It means 
either the wharf by the meadow, or, accord- 
ing to a conjecture of Prof. Leo, the timber 
wharf. Before 1297 a timber bridge had 
been built over the Thames, and the Crown 


bad spelling in the encyclopedias as far back 


granted to the town the right to have a tree 
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every year from Windsor Forest to keep the 
bridge in repair. The new name would 
denote the wharf where these tree - trunks 
were landed. From quite another source is 
the name of Minehead, in Somerset, which is 
probably Celtic. The Domesday form points 
to the Welsh Maenhafod, the summer resi- 
dence (hafod) on the rock (maen). We now 
come to a larger class, which may have 
originated in the practice of erecting on a 
post the head of some animal as a boundary 
mark ora tribal emblem. The curious name 
Thickhead (A.-S. 7'ykenheved) means the kid’s 
head (A.-S. tiecen, a kid). In the ‘Boldon 
Book’ Consett, a place in Durham, is ealled 
Conekesheved, which would mean the coney’s 
or rabbit’s head. The ‘Boldon Book’ ro 
tells us that Gateshead was called Gatesheved, 
under which.name Bishop Hugo erected it 
into a burg. It is also mentioned by Bede 
who says the name meant the goat's head. 
This is probably right, if not strictly 
in accordance with West Saxon grammar, 
though supported by such names as Gaddes- 
den (A.-S. Gatesden) in Herts, and Gates- 
arth in Cumberland. There is a Swineshead 
in Worcestershire, and one in Lincolnshire 
called Swineshed fod in a charter, and there is 
a Swineshead Hundred in Gloucestershire 
(H.R. Swinesheved). Hartshead in York- 
shire is Hertheved in the ‘Nomina Villarum,’ 
and there is a Hartshead in Lancashire 
and a Sheepshead in Leicestershire. Neatis- 
head and Osnead in Norfolk are from the 
same animal as Farcet in Hants, which 
appears in a charter as Fearresheafod, the 
bull’s head. In modern English the word is 
used differently, and we get such terms as 
Railhead, Gillhead, and Downhead. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may ssed 
them direct. 


“To EAT HUMBLE PIE.”—Is anything known 
of this phrase (in the sense of “be submis- 
sive”) before its appearance in 1830 as an 
East Anglian dialect saying in Forby (Ap- 
pendix, 432)? Forby (or his editor) appears 
to be the originator of a well-known guess 
as to the origin of the phrase, which he (or 
his editor), indeed, as became a scholar, offered 
cautiously and modestly enough :— 

“It may possibly be derived from the umbles of 
the deer, which were the perquisite of the hunts- 
man ; if so, it should be written umb/e-pie.” 


But this mere tentative suggestion has been 
retailed by later writers as a piece of histo- 
rical fact, apparently without any further 
examination of the matter. To me, after 
some investigation of the evidence, the guess 
seems rather unlikely. There is no reason to 
conclude that umble pie was in any way a 
dish of humble or mean character, but very 
much to the contrary. References to umble 
pie and recipes for making it are numerous 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and in no instance that I have seen is it men- 
tioned with any disparagement; in several 
the reverse is the case. Thus in ‘N. & Q.,.’ 1* 
S. i. 54, there is a copious extract from ‘ The 
Accomplisht Lady’s Delight’ of 1683, giving 
“A Bill of fare for a Gentleman’s House 
about Candlemas,” “A Banquet for the same 
Season,” and “A Bill of Fare upon an Extra- 
ordinary Occasion,” of which the “Second 
Course” consists of :~— 

“1. Jellies of all sort; 2. A dish of Pheasants ; 
ial 9. A lumber pye;......14. A dish of cram’d 
chickens; 15. A dish of stewed oysters; 16. A 
Marchpane ; 17. A dish of Fruits; 18. An umble 
pye. 

Here the “umble pie” certainly stands in the 
best of company, as it does also in 1669 in 
Digby’s ‘Closet Opened’ (1677), p. 203: “To 
season Humble-Pyes and to roast Wild 
Duck.” Nor is it less honoured in 1750 in 
E. Smith’s ‘Compleat Housewife,’ p. 34, 
where elaborate directions are given to teach 
how “an umble pye is made.” My conclusion 
from this and much other evidence is that 
the notion that submissive humility was 
called “eating humble pie” because umble pie 
was a mean dish, fit only for a humble board, 
is unfounded in fact ; and that either there 
is (pace Forby and his guess) no connexion 
at all between umble pie and the eating of 
humble pie, or that, if there is one, it is 
merely jocular and punning, as in numberless 
slang phrases, e. g., “to go to Bedford” or “to 
the land of Nod,” in the sense of “to become 


to | Sleepy,” or “to the United States” in the 


sense of “to be married,” where nobody seeks 
to “explain the joke” by solemnly proving 
that either of the former localities is or was 
of a somnolent character, or that the United 
States were once a kind of Gretna Green. 
The joke is all in thesound. It is not impos- 
sible that the first person who spoke of 
“eating humble pie” knew that there was 
such a dish as “umble pie,” and was making 
a witticism upon its name; but there is no 
evidence, and no need to assume that he 
was. We do not seek for an ulterior explana- 
tion when we hear of the proverbial “ peck 
of dirt” which it is said every one must eat 
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before he leaves the world ; why should we 
when we hear of “humble pie ” ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


“Humpuc.”—A writer in‘N. & Q. (1" S. 
viii. 64) said, “I do not remember any earlier 
use of this word than in Fielding’s ‘ Amelia,’ 
1751.” Although earlier instances than this 
are now known to us, we should be glad to 
have the passage from ‘ Amelia’ for the ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ The early use of “humbug” seems 
to have been somewhat different from the 
later, and it is desirable to see how it is used 
by Fielding. Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
assist by sending us this passage? I find, by 
the way, that the verb used to be accen 
on the second syllable, as I think it still is in 
dialects. J. A. H. Murray. 

ord. 


“ APTERTHINK.”—Trench, in ‘ English Past 
and Present’ (1877), p. 76, says that “after- 
think,” in the sense of “to repent,” is still in 
use in Lancashire. Can any of your readers 
corroborate this statement? The word is not 
found in ‘H.E.D.’ or the ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary.’ A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


‘Friar Bacon anp Friar Buncay.—Can 
any of your readers tell me where the 1599 
uarto of Greene’s ‘Friar Bacon and Friar 
ungay’ can befound? It may save trouble 
if [say that it is not in the Bodleian Library, 
as Dr. Ward in his introduction to his edition 
of the play supposes. Is there any proof 
that any of Greene’s editors have seen it! 
J.C. C. 
‘Tae Turee Lirrie Pics.’—Is it known 
when and by whom this nursery story was 
written ? Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


‘THe oF THE DisMAL Swamp.’—- 
Who was T. Wood, who set this ballad of 
Moore’s to music; and in what year did it 
appear? Any information will be most 
acceptable. 8. J. A. F. 


An Oxtp Cupsoarp.—I have in my posses- 
sion a very old corner cupboard, which I 
bought from a man named Cotterill some 
forty years ago, who brought it from America 
with a number of old relics. At the time I was 
told it came from a member of the Washing- 
ton family. In the centre of the panel of the 
door is a shield, and upon the shield an eagle 
with outstretched wings, and underneath the 
stars and stripes. It seems to me to be about 
the date 1770. I should like to know if any 


furniture of the Washington family with 
similar shields is in existence. 
CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


Str THomas Herpert’s ‘MEMOIRS OF THE 
Last Two YrEars OF THE REIGN OF 
Cuar es I.’—In this memoir of Sir William 
Dugdale, dated in 1678 (what is the exact 
date 1), he says in paragraph 2 :— 

**Some short Notes of Occurrences I then (1646- 
1648) took, which, in this long Interval of time, and 
several Removes with my Family, are either lost or 
mislaid, so as at present I cannot find them ; which 
renders this Narrative not so methodical, nor so 
large, as otherwise I should, and probably by you 
may be expected.” 

Have these original ‘ Notes of Occurrences’ 
been found since 1678 ; and, if so, where can 
they now be seen and consulted ; or is there 
a copy of them, and, if so, where ? 

C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 


Arms or Gricson oF Norroitk. — The 
Grigson family were separated by their arms 
differentially, one branch bearing Gu., two 
bars ar., on a chief of the last three mullets 
of the first, whilst the other bore Gu., two 
bars ar., in chief three annulets of the last. 
Can any reader inform me which of the two 
was the bearing of the Grigsons of Hingham, 
Norfolk, in the seventeenth century, or give 
any particulars of that family, their ancestors 
and descendants ? 

Cot. Moore, C.B., F.S.A. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Watpotiana.—In the course of the sixties 
an interesting series of little booklets, under 
the general title of “Odds and Ends,” was 

ublished by Edmonstone & Douglas, of Edin- 
— To this series Dr. John Brown, the 
author of ‘Hore Subsecive,’ and other well- 
known writers were contributors. One of 
the most interesting numbers of the series 
was an anonymous érochure entitled ‘ Biblio- 
mania. The writer, amongst other things, 
describes some interesting books which were 
apparently in his own possession. From a 
purely literary point of view, perhaps the 
most valuable of these was a copy of the first 
edition of Southey’s ‘ Joan of Arc,’ which was 
the identical copy mentioned in a note to the 
last edition of the ‘ Biographia Literaria,’ ii. 
31, and was covered with Coleridge’s marginal 
notes. The book, however, which I venture 
to inquire about is Horace Walpole’s copy of 
“Letters written by the late Right Honour- 
able Lady Luxborough to William Shenstone, 
Esq. London, 1775.” This volume is full of 
notes in Walpole’s handwriting, “ indicating 
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the most curiously minute acquaintance with 
all the small gossip of high society during 
the whole period over which the letters ex- 
tend.” Is the present whereabouts of this 
volume known? Some of the notes in ques- 
tion are given in the pamphlet, and as one 
reads them it is impossible to help regretting 
that Horace was not placed by fate in a 
position to annotate his own letters. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more delight- 


ful commentary. W. F. Pripeaux. 
45, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


Mr. Joun Brake, or LANGPoRT, SOMERSET. 
—His daughter and heiress, Edith, born in 
1662, was the second wife of Sir Edward 
Phelipps, Knt., of Montacute, whom she sur- 
vived until 1728. Was this John Blake 
identical with a John Blake described, on 
doubtful authority, as of Huish Episcopi and 
possessor of lands in King’s Sedgemoor ; or 
was he connected in any way with a Norman 
of Langport ; or can any other information 
concerning him be supplied? (Collinson’s 
‘Somerset,’ iii. 315.) J. K. 

Wellington Cottage, Ottery St. Mary. 


Datproon, A Lost Vittace.—The follow- 
ing is from Wheeler’s ‘ History of the Fens of 
South Lincolnshire’ (p. 128) :— 

“There is a tradition, for which, however, there 


does not appear to be much foundation, that 


anciently there was a village called Dalproon on 
a site near the South Holland Sluice, and that it 
was washed away in the great flood of 1236. The 
tradition is preserved in the following lines :— 

When Dalproon stood, 

Long Sutton was a wood ; 

When Dalproon was washed down, 

Long Sutton became a town.” 

Where can I find fuller details concerning 

this lost village ? H. ANDREWs. 


GavuTHERoT : TREMEAN.—I should be glad 
to learn the dates of birth and death of, and 
any other information concerning, a Madame 
Louisa Gautherot, an able violinist. I have 
her portrait engraved by Bartolozzi and pub- 
lished in 1791. She is referred to by Dubou 
in his gossiping book on the violin ; but 
have seen no other reference to her in any 
musical book. I should also be glad to have 
any information concerning a Miss Tremean, 
a violinist, who is referred to on an old con- 
cert bill, dated 21 Feb., 1817, as the “cele- 
brated Miss Tremean.” She is announced to 
play a concerto for the violin at Covent 

arden Theatre. Artuur F. Hitt. 


“LE PHILADELPHIEN A GENEVE; ou, Lettres 
d'un Américain sur la derniére révolution de 
Genéve, sa Constitution nouvelle, l’émigration 


en Irlande,” &c. Printed anonymously in 
Dublin in 1783. I should be glad to know 
the name of its author and any circumstances 
relating to the work and its history. 


Hesrew NuMeRAts.—What is the earliest 
time at which the Hebrews employed letters 
for numbers? Reference to authorities re- 
cognized as the best on the subject is desired. 

PERTINAX. 


Witts.—Is there any his- 
tory of this town besides that written by 
James Waylen, sometime secretary to Thomas 
Carlyle? A. R. Bay ey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Prynn.—<Are there any collateral 
descendants of this remarkable man, who 
died unmarried, 1669? He was of Swains- 
wick, in Somersetshire ; there were Prynns 
of Alington in the same county, one of whom, 
John Prynn, in 1716, purchased the manor 
of Charlton King’s, near Cheltenham. Was 
he related to William Prynn? D.C. 


Tue JUDGE AND THE TREADWHEEL.—It was 
lately asked in a contemporary, “ What was 
the name of the judge who was anxious to 
try the effect of the punishment of the tread- 
wheel, and was not able to obtain his release 
for twenty minutes?” Can any one supply 
the name, with authority for the story? I am 
aware of the story of the Chief Justice 
(Camden) and the stocks in the ‘ Perey Anec- 
dotes, “The Bar.” Is there such a story in 
Hippisley’s book against the treadwheel, 1823! 

Ep. MarsHALL, F.S.A. 


Jacosite Sworps.—Information is sought 
respecting swords on which portraits are 
depicted of the “Old Pretender,” James 
Frederick Edward Stuart. Detailed descrip- 
tions of any in private hands would 
welcomed. . Cann Huecues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


Tue Name Sramputorr.—I have been re- 
reading the admirable article on Bulgarian 
(9™ S. i. 342), and it has occurred to me that 
perhaps the author, or some other reader, can 
tell me about the accentuation of the above 
name. I have repeatedly heard it pronounced 
Stambuloff by Bulgarians, but they were 
always Macedonians, and in Macedonia, accord- 
ing to the well-known treatise of Leonard Mas- 
sing, there is a strong tendency to prefer 
antepenultimate stress. Russians, on the con- 
trary, always accent this name Stambuloff, 
which I fancy may also be done by some 
Bulgarians, although by those I have met it 


seems to be regarded as an unpatriotic pro- 
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nunciation. In which of these two ways did 
the great statesman himself sound his name? 
JAMES PLATT, Jun. 


SHEEPFOLD.—In the church of St. Osyth, 
Chick, county of Essex, there are two hand- 
some monuments in alabaster, erected to the 
memory of the first two Lords D’Arcy and 
their wives. The chancel is narrow, and the 
monuments being large, the space left for the 
communion rails is contracted. To afford 
accommodation for communicants, there has 
been erected in the chancel what the 
attendant termed a “sheepfold.” It is in 
the form of the Greek letter omega. The 
communicants are arranged inside the 
structure, and the clergy administer the 
elements from the outside. Does a similar 
arrangement exist elsewhere ? 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Wyatr Famity.—I should be grateful to 
any of your ers who could give me 
dates or inscriptions from monuments in 
Allington Church, Maidstone, connected with 
the Wyatt family, or anything which would 
help me in tracing their pedigree. I am 
anxious to trace their origin, whether the 
name is Gascon or Norman. I have a few 
dates, but not connected or consecutive, and 
as in the fifteenth century one was executed 
as a rebel, and his estates confiscated, the 
matter is more difficult. Our crest is a boar’s 
head couchant. Bertua 


Rev. Georce was vicar 
of Preston next Wingham, 1578, until his 
death in 1593. He married, in 1579, Joan 
Nevinson, widow. Further information 
wanted. ArtuuR Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Tue Dixons or co. DuRHAM.— 
Pray who is, and where to be found, the 
representative of the family who bore Gules, 
on a bend or between six plates three 
torteaux, a chief erminois, as described in 
Burke's ‘ Armory,’ p. 288? De Sr. 


AuTHoRS oF QuoraTions WANTED.— 
The curse of a granted prayer. Vy 
“From such a rough and waspish word as ‘ No’ 
to pluck the sting.” W. B. 


Beplies. 
WHAT IS STYLE? 
(9 ii. 208.) 

Appison is perfect in style; and there 
can be no good style withens matter as 
well as manner. His allegories and false 
Orientalism may be sometimes a little 
tedious ; but a man who is bound to write 
a certain amount every day cannot be 
always equally good, though he may write 
the more easily from practice. Swift and 
Johnson are perhaps inferior to Addison 
as essayists, though not so otherwise. Of 
Washington Irving it may be said that in 
his burlesque history he seems to be under 
the influence of Fielding; in his essays, 
principally of Goldsmith ; in his biographies 
and histories he is simply bookmaking ; but 
in his stories he is entirely himself and pecu- 
liarly charming, whether he write of Rip van 
Winkle or Wolfert Webber, or of Aben Habuz 
or the Adelantado of the seven cities. Lamb’s 
humour seems to me to be slender. His 
knowledge is next to nothing. He affected 
an archaic style, and half his success is in 
that affectation. Jeffrey asked Macaulay 
whence he got his style, which is animated 
and correct enough, though wanting in repose 
and dignity. e answer is not difficult. 
Macaulay got it from Cicero ; and the style 
is far more suited to an orator than to a 
writer. Macaulay speaks of saturating him- 
self with Cicero, and I think it clear that he 
founded his style upon that of the Roman 
orator. Men may never rise above imitation, 
or they may achieve a style of their own. But 
every man in the beginning must have a 
master or masters whom he follows. A man 
does not necessarily write well because he 
tries to do so. Nor is mere correctness every- 
thing. A grammarian may write correctly, 
yet may have an intolerable style. An author 
may have a charming style, yet may be 
occasionally indefensible in his grammar. 
One can pick solecisms and faults of grammar 
by the score from Shakspeare. Yet who can 
write like Shakspeare? Most of the great 
masters of style in prose have served an 
apprenticeship in poetry, and many of them 
are entitled to be called poets. Not that all 
poets are good in prose, nor all great prose 
writers good in poetry. Indeed, it sometimes 


Then old age and experience, hand in hand, a that those who have produced great 


d him to death, and make him understand, wor 


After a search so painful and so long, 
That all his life he has been in the wrong. 


in prose, and are poets in substance 


though not in form, are very feeble when 


Cuas. K. Bower. | they attempt to write in verse. Bunyan is 


» 


very fond of interlarding his work with 


“A preacher without orders, a parson in a tie- 
Query, Swift or Sterne? G. L. A. 


wig. 


rhymes, which are about as weak and clumsy 
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as they can well be. Beckford, who in 
‘Vathek’ has produced one of the greatest 


| 


Cepar Trees (9" §S. ii. 187, 214).—There is 


a legend at Twickenham that some seeds of 


works of the imagination, and who was clever | the cedars of Lebanon were sent to Pope by 


enough to write it in a foreign language, is | Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 


ee commonplace when he abandons prose. 
ashington Irving, who is charming in prose, 
is insignificant in verse. It is perhaps not 
feasible, and would not be wise, to attempt 
to judge of the present generation, but, ex- 
cluding that from consideration, one may say 
that most of the best prose writers of the last 
two centuries in England were poets. Addi- 
son, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Byron, are 
examples. Swift and Fielding, though 
versifiers, were hardly poets. Defoe, who has 
written one of the most popular prose books 
in the English language, wrote also much 
lame verse ; but it can hardly be said that 
his style was good. E. YARDLEY. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds has this definition, or 
rather description of it :— 

“Style in painting is the same as in writing, a 
a over materials, whether words or colours, 

y which conception or sentiments are conveyed.” 
—‘ Discourses,’ London, 1778, p. 50. 
When Mr. Clement Shorter says that “Mr. 
Leslie Stephen has no style,” I presume that 
he means that he has no “mannerism ” in his 
mastery over words. Those who have noticed 
the imitations of great speakers will recog- 
nize the difference. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Mr. Clement Shorter, like many another, 
is unable to distinguish between style and a 
literary manner. Style consists in perfect in- 
evitability of expression, with harmonious col- 
location of syllabion and balanced ordering of 
phrases into sentences, the sentences them- 
selves into paragraphs. This is equivalent to 
saying that no man has a perfect style ; but it 
may be generally said that poets are more suc- 


cessful than prose writers. Shakespeare and 
Milton in their poetry are practically | agpene 
in just harmonious expression. Lyly and | 


Shaftesbury are good examples of literary 
“mannerists”; that is, whatsoever matter 
they may be writing of, they do not fail to 
introduce a certain trick of phrasing or 
literary gesture. Amongst the younger 
writers of to-day one can reckon many such 
“mannerists.” Ruskin and Stevenson at one 
time will give us passages in perfect style, 
and at another present them with an abund- 
ance of unsuitable gesticulation ; this especi- 
ally applies to the latter. I am inclined to 
think that of English prose writers Landor 
approaches the nearest to perfection of style. 
De Quincey has claims, if one omits his more 
outrageous pieces of journalism; so have 
Berkeley and Swift. G. 8. 


This legend 
may have been invented to account for the 
splendid cedars near Pope’s Villa, but it 
derives some support from the existence of 
very ancient cedars at Navestock, a seat of the 
Earls of Waldegrave. Another tradition 


refers their introduction to Evelyn. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


[t is not known for certain who introduced 
the cedar of Lebanon into England. The 
tree is not mentioned in the work of Turner, 
one of our earliest herbalists, nor yet in that 
of Gerarde, which was published in 1636. 
Parkinson, in his ‘ Treatise on Botany ’ (1640), 
observes of the cedar, “ The leaves, some say, 
all grow upright, but others straight,” which 
looks as if he had not himself seen it. And 
Evelyn, in an article on the cedar in his 
‘Silva’ (1664), asks, “ Why, then, should not 
the cedar thrive in Old England? I know 
not, save for want of industry and trial.” 
“ But,” he goes on, “I have frequentl raised 
it from the seeds and berries.” To Evelyn, 
therefore, the honour is assigned of having 
introduced the cedar into England. Some 
big cedars (that still flourish, I believe) in 
the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea, which 
Evelyn visited, were planted in 1683. Another 
cedar was planted at Enfield by Dr. Uvedale, 
a schoolmaster, in 1665. It may not be in- 
appropriate to add that the ara, or 
Hime ayan cedar, was not brought to England 
till 1822. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


The Rev. C. A. Johns, in ‘The Forest Trees 
of Britain,’ for S.P.C.K., 1849, observes :— 

“T cannot, therefore, agree with Loudon, that 
Evelyn introduced the cedar, especially as there 
is no traditional existence of any tree planted by 
him. That it was introduced soon afterwards, and 
perhaps in consequence of his recommendation, 
there can be no doubt; for in 1683 four cedars were 
planted in the Chelsea Gardens, two of which are 


yet standing.” 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Some years since I was shown at Bretby 
Park, near Burton-on-Trent, what is said to 
be the oldest cedar in England. This tree 
was planted in 1676; aon though earlier 
attempts to grow the cedar in England had 
been made (notably by Evelyn), they are said 
to have been unsuccessful. cCcakH 


Loudon’s ‘ of Plants, 187 
says, “ The cedar of Lebanon was introdu 
into England before 1683, the Cedrus deodara, 


or Indian cedar, in 1822.” 
JouHN RADCLIFFE. 
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Tuomas Taytor, CLocKMAKER (9 ii. 
209).—In the South Kensington Museum 
there is a gilt metal repeating watch, chased 
and pierced, the sides being ornamented with 
hunting subjects and the back with scroll- 
work ; the dial is engraved and gilt. The 
maker’s name is “ fioeee Taylor in Hol- 
bourn.” 

In the Museum of the Company of Clock- 
makers, deposited in the Guildhall Library, 
there is a plain vertical movement, catgut, 
with beautifully pierced steel studs and cock, 
by a “Thomas Taylor of London.” 

By a list of the members of the Clock- 
makers’ Company from their incorporation 
in 1631 to the year 1732, by C. Octavius S§. 
Morgan, F.R.S., I find the last named was 
made free of the Company in 1646. Two other 
persons bearing the same names were ad- 
mitted members in 1685 and 1703. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 


According to Britten (‘ Former Clock and 
Watchmakers’) there was a Thomas Taylor, 
Holborn, at the end of Fetter Lane, admit 
C.C. (Clockmakers’ Company) 1685 ; master, 
1710; maker of a fine pair-case repoussé re- 
peating watch, gold dial, 1685-1715. 

G. H. THompson. 


FemaLe TERMINATIONS (9* ii. 42).—The 
following may be added to those given by 
Mr. Peacock :— 


Governess.— 

Goddess of life and governess of health. 
Peele, ‘ David and Bethsabe ’ (opening lines). 

Inhabitress.—Jeremiah x. 17, margin. 

Inheretrix.—“ The inheretrix of his sceptre.”— 

keray, ‘ Four Georges’ (last paragraph). 

Intrudress. —“* Athaliah......an idolatrous intru- 
dress.” —Fuller, ‘ Pisgah Sight,’ IT. ix. 8. 

Knavess. —‘*Cushions on which knaves and 
knavesses repose and fatten.” —Carlyle, ‘ Misc.’: 
‘Count Cagliostro.’ 

Knightess.—‘ Roister Doister,’ p. 78, ed. Arber. 

Masoness.—‘*She also was made a mason or 
masoness.” —Carlyle, ‘ Misc.’: ‘Count Cagliostro.’ 

ress.—* Humphry Clinker,’ i. 92, ed. 1793. 

Physicianess. —“*1 might send for you as m 

— Walpole, Letters,’ iv. 403, ed. 


Rectoress. — “Queen Elizabeth our virgin 
‘Lenten Stuff’ (‘ Harl. Misc.,’ 
vi. 152). 

Saviouress.—“‘ Mary is their Saviouress.” — Bp. 
Hall, * Letters,’ Dec. i. Ep. 6. 

Soldieress,— Soldieress, 

That equally canst poise sternness with pity. 
“Two Noble Kinsmen,’ I. i. 
Spartaness.—_ Her dress 
Was like a sprightly Spartaness. 


Sweeperess.—‘‘ The sweeperess at the crossing.” — 
Thackeray, ‘ Vanity Fair,’ ch. xlii. 

Translatress.—‘“‘ Lady Craven the translatress.”— 
Walpole, ‘ Letters,’ iv. 127. 

Turkess.— Disdainful Turkess. 


Marlowe, ‘ Tamburlaine,’ Part L. iii. 
Villainess (bondswoman).— 
Villainess to shame, disdain, and piety, 
Ibid., V. ii. 


The above words are not in my ‘Supple- 
mentary Glossary,’ which contains, however, 
about ninety more female terminations in 
ess Or tx. T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Mr. Peacock may quote the immortal 
William in this matter. I am not aware if 
the ‘H.E.D.’ gives the reference :— 

And the imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 
*‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ II. ii. 

Shakspeare is supposed to be describing 
Queen Elizabeth as he saw her at the revels 
at Kenilworth. J. H. Mrrcuiner. 

Croydon. 


(The word votaress will doubtless come under V.] 


To Mr. Epwarp Peacock’s list I would add 
narratrix :— 

“The second part is devoted to a description of 
the life led by a hunting mare, the narratrix, by a 
quaint hypothesis, being the animal herself.” — 
Atheneum, 25 June, p. 817. 

C. E. 


Mr. Peacock need not fear the exclusion 
from the ‘H.E.D.’ of the best of the words 
that he mentions. Hermitess, huntress, in- 
ventress, portress, tutoress, are in the first 
edition of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ Of the 
remainder, quardianess and regentess were ad- 
mitted by Todd ; impostress, rectress, presby- 
teress, supertoress, waitress, by Latham. 
Generaless, hucksteress, inspectrix, life-rentriz, 
negotiatriz, paintress, sextoness, spectatress, 
suitress, vicaress, votress (in sense of female 
votary), and wardress, are to be found in the 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ Indeed, the query 
appears—toadopt with apologiesan expression 
of. the querist—an illustration of the very slow 
manner in which knowledge (of dictionaries) 
spreads among the highly educated. But it 
is difficult to reconcile Mr. PEacock’s ex- 
pression of opinion that most of the words 
on his list are examples of what to avoid with 
his hope that they will all be calendared in 
due course in the ‘ Historical Dictionary.’ It 
is, on the contrary, to be hoped that when 
such words come up for judgment, the fact 


Herrick, ‘Hesperides,’ p. 51, ed. 1869. 


Subchantress. —‘‘ The prioress, the deaness, the | 
subchantress, and senior canoness.”—‘ Tr. Shandy,’ 


iii. 74, ed. 1770. 


of their having once attained to the dignity 
of printer’s ink may not be considered finally 
to settle the question of the admission to the 
English language of needless and ill-formed 
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S. IL. Ocr. 8, 98. 


words started by writers of no repute, or by 
writers of good repute avowedly or obviously 
for a temporary purpose. KILLIGREW. 


I have recently met with two more in- 
stances of terminations in ess :— 

Parsoness.—“ The parson reigned supreme in the 
church, and the parsoness in the school.”—Contem- 
porary Review, January, p. 75. 

Usuress,—“‘ The defendants, mostly women,...... 
evinced no little hostility to the usuress.”— Daily 
Telegraph, 28 May, p. 7, col. 3. 

“Tmpostoress,” quoted from Southey, should 
have been spelt “impostress”; and Miss Mit- 
ford really said that she was no “metaphy- 
sicianess.” EDWARD PEAcocK. 


“STRENUA NOS EXERCET INERTIA” (9 §. i. 
381 ; ii. 70).—The old schoolmaster was re- 
membering another passage from Horace, 
Ode xvi. book ii. ll. 19, 20 :— 

Patrie quis exsul 
Se quoque fugit? 
E. YARDLEY. 

Does not “being hard at work doing no- 
thing ” represent this ? 

P. J. F. 


TickHILL: “Gop HELP ’EM” §,. ii. 
248).—-A similar expression is used with 

ard to Melverly, Pershore, Letton, Saffron 

alden, and Tadley. See 1* 8. i. 247, 325, 
422. 


As one who hails from the neighbourhood 
of Tickhill, I can give the following as the 
probable explanation of the phrase. y addi- 
tion to the words “Tickhill: God help ’em,” 
it used to be said, “ That is where all the poor 
come from.” There was a notion abroad in 
that neighbourhood (whether merely tradi- 
tional or well based in fact I cannot say) 
that the general condition of the people was 
so poverty-stricken that they needed special 
sympathy and help. Hence the expression 
“God G. W. Turner. 

59, Freehold Street, Hull. 


Tue SKEtts §. ii. 163).—My wife be- 
longed to one branch of the family. She has 
papers in her possession proving it originally 
came from Brisley, in Norfolk, and there- 
abouts. CrowTuer. 


(9 ii, 227).—HeEnriIcus’s 
query is very obscurely worded. If he means 
by “Scotch law lords” the Lords of Session 

roperly styled “Senators of the College of 

ustice”), their children are certainly not 
entitled to dub themselves “ Honourable,” and, 
as far as I know, have never “tried it on.” 
These judges are themselves styled merely 
“ Honourable,” not “ Right Honourable”; an 


their wives, like those of Protestant bishops, 
enjoy no title or precedence in virtue of 
their husbands’ official rank. Thus the 
“Honourable Lord Ardmillan and Mrs. Craw- 
ford,” &ec. 
I do not know what is meant by “life 
rs of Scotland.” No peers of Scotland 
life or otherwise) have been created since the 
Union of 1707. If Henricus means Scottish 
life rs (quite a different thing), such as 
Lord Watson or the late Lord Blackburn, 
their children are, of course, by recent — 
warrant, entitled to the prefix “ Honourable,” 
ually with those of all other life peers, 
whether English, Scottish, or Irish. 
OswaLp Hunter Brarr, O.S.B. 
Oxford. 


No. A full list (erring, if anything, on the 
side of inclusiveness) will be found in the 
introduction to Whitaker’s ‘Titled Persons,’ 
1898. The fact that the wife of a “lord of 
seat” remains merely (e.g.) Mrs. Smith, 
though her husband be Lord Glengarvoch, 
surely settles the first question. Q. V. 


EnGuisH TRANSLATION (9 ii. 227).—I 
know of one English translation of Salverte’s 
‘Les Sciences Occultes.’ The title is “Sal- 
verte’s Occult Sciences, Philosophy of Magic, 
Prodigies, and Apparent Miracles, trans- 
lated with Notes by A. T. Thomson,” 2 vols., 
8vo., published at 28s., 1846. 

Aur. J. Kine. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Bentley published an English translation 
of Salverte’s ‘Des Sciences Occultes,’ in two 
volumes, in 1846. A copy of this may be con- 
sulted in the Library of the British Museum 
(press-mark 1395, h. 52, 53). 

Epwarp M. BorraJo. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


Porm on ABRAHAM LINCOLN (9" S§. ii. 227). 
—The poem on Abraham Lincoln, the author- 
ship of which Mr. Atsert J. Epmunps 
desires to know, was written by Shirley 
Brooks. 1 may, perhaps, add that I have 
dealt fully with this matter in ‘The History 
of Punch,’ and in an article entitled ‘Mr. 
Punch and Brother Jonathan,’ in Cassell’s 
Magazine, published about two years ago. 

M. H. SpreLMANN. 

Era IN ENGiisH MonKIsH CHRONOLOGY 
(8 S. xi. 387 ; 9 S. i. 231 ; ii. do not 
wish to reopen the discussion with Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson about whether it is likely that 
St. Augustine introduced the Dionysian 
era into England ; but since I replied to his 


| letter in which he invoked the authority of 
d Franz Rihl on a side issue, that scholar’s 
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work on medieval and modern chronology 
has come into my hands. As Herr Riihl is 
Professor of History in the University of 
we pea and as his book, which was pub- 
lished only last year, presents the latest fruit 
of German scholarship and research, I believe 
that C. G. and other readers of ‘N. & Q!’ 
might be glad to have his ae on the 
main point on which Mr. STEVENSON and I 
differ reproduced in his own words. Prof. 
Rihl says, p. 199 :— 

“Mit der Ostertafel des Dionysius brachte 8S. 
Augustinus auch seine Aera nach Britannien, und 
bei den Angelsachsen ist sie zuerst praktisch ange- 
wandt worden.” 

A. ANSCOMBE. 


READE oR Reap Famrty (9* §. ii. 168).—In 
Pembrokeshire the name of Reed was, and I 
is, not uncommon. It was doubtless 
taken from rhyd, Welsh for a ford in a river. 
rtant family of the name I 
ede (sometimes Read) of Boar- 
stall. Ican give the querist seven genera- 
tions. They bore Az., three pheasant cocks 
or. The Reades of Ipsden are, I think, of 
the same family, coming from Barton, near 
Abingdon. Chief Justice Sir Robert Rede, 
one of the executors of Henry VIIL., bore on 
a bend wavy three spoonbills ; he seems to 
have grant of masses at Waltham St. Cross, 
18 Henry VII. 

1538, John Rede, son of Will. Rede, an in- 
fant, had grant of Tandridge Priory, Surrey. 

There were Reeds of Darlington, 1753 ; 
Read of King’s Lynn, 1727; Reade of Suf- 
folk ; Reed of Taunton, 1740; Rede of Nor- 
wich, died 1577; Sir Ric. Rede, died 1560, 
buried at Redburn. ws 

Aston Clinton. 


The most im 
know of was 


Canon Bardsley, in his ‘English Surnames,’ 
says: “Our Reeds, Reids, and Reads are all 
but forms of the old ‘rede’ or red, once so 

ronounced”; and in the index he gives a 

ger le Rede from the ‘Calendarium Rotu- 
lorum Patentium in Turri Londinensi,’ and 
Adam le Rede from the Rolls of Parliament. 
Dr. George Marshall, Rouge Croix, in his 
valuable ‘Genealogist’s Guide,’ mentions the 
chief sources of information concerning this 
widespread and not uncommon surname. 

A. R. Bayey. 


This name is not uncommon in Cheshire. 
Mr. Henry Lister Reade, the courteous Clerk 
of Indictments and Deputy Clerk of Assize 
of the North Wales and Chester Circuit, is a 
solicitor in Pr at Congleton. There was 
a doctor of this name (since deceased) in 
Chester when I was a boy (say twenty-five 


years ago). T. Cann Hucnes, M.A. | 


Some ARTHURIAN Puzztes 8. ii. 226). 
—I am curious to know, since there is no ¢ 
in the Welsh alphabet, whence comes the 
form Quenhyvar for Gwenhwyvar, the name 
of each of Arthur’s three wives. The fact 
that Arthur is credited with three wives is 
attributed by Lady Charlotte Guest to the 
blending of the more ancient legends of 
Britain with those of the Round Table. 

I am afraid it is idle to speculate as to who 
“ Lucius Tiberius” was. Who was Bocchus, 
King of Media, or Micipsa, King of Babylon, 
or ‘Alifatima, King of Spain? All these, with 
other potentates equally fabulous, were 
C. B. 


FAcsIMILE OF SIGNATURE AS MARK OF 
Ownersuip (9 §. ii. 108).—I have a copy of 
the Countess of Pembroke’s ‘ Arcadia’ ali 
1674) with Robert Harley’s signature stam 
in gold letters on the title-page, and on the 
loa of the eepeee his large and very fine 
book-plate. The a is, however, modern. 
The signature is evidently a facsimile. 

Ropert F. 8. 

Costock House, co. Dublin. 


Heron (9 S. ii. 4, 96, 254).—I should like 
to add a few words to my former note. The 
English name Aeron is unoriginal, and bor- 
rowed from French. The French héron is 
unoriginal, and borrowed from Teutonic, with 
a Latin suffix. The Teutonic names I have 
already cited. The original sense of these 
names is unknown. Consequently there is 
no more to be said. Thousands of names are 
in the same condition, so that there is nothin 
uncommon in the matter. When I cit 
Webster’s ‘ Dictionary,’ I did not intend torefer 
to the old edition, but to the new one. Inthe 
new edition my etymology* of heronshaw is 
duly given, and the old rubbish about sue, 
meaning to pursue, has disappeared. 

Wa W. SKEatT. 


ALGERNON (9% §. ii. 248)—Miss Yonge 
(‘ History of Christian Names,’ vol. ii. p. 424) 
traces, I believe correctly, the curious origin 
of this unique name. it was originally a 
nickname, given in the first instance to Wil- 
liam de Albini, because he wore moustachios, 
which the Normans called gernons ; hence his 
usual appellation was William als Gernons. 
He was an ancestor of the Howards and of the 
Percys, from whom the name came to Alger- 

* Tell it mine because it was first published in 
my larger ‘ Etymological Dictionary in 1882, at 
p. 792. But its discoverer was Mr. H. Nicol, whose 
early death was a sad loss, as his knowledge of 
French etymologies was most minute and accurate. 
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non Sidney, and from him it has become 

diffused over England. Isaac TAYLOR. 

ety other replies to the same effect are acknow- 


MARSTON AND SHAKSPEARE (9** §. ii. 183). 
—If the passage from Marston refer to Shake- 
speare it ought to prove highly serviceable 
to all Baconomaniacs. What could be better 
(for them) than these verses !— 

And yet’s but Broker of another’s wit. 

Certes if all things were well known and viewed, 
He doth but champe that which another chew’d. 
The words from ‘Measure for Measure’ 

(IV. iii. 38),— 

He is coming, sir, he is coming; I hear his straw 
rustle, — 

have no reference to a straw used as a spear, 

but merely denote the fact that Barnardine 


was rising from his bed of straw, which 
rustled as he arose. THomas AULD. 
Belfast. 


MACAULAY AND Montcomery (8" S. xii. 66, 
132, 214, 332 ; 9S. ii. 12).—I take no part in 
the Macaulay v. Montgomery controversy. 
This note refers only to the dictum of J. B. 3. 
at the last reference—“ Soul and spirit are 
identical.” 

In a passage too sacred to quote fully in 
this logomachy (1 Thess. v. 23) St. Paul makes 
a human nature into 
spirit, soul, an (xrvedpa, kai 
In this division he of 
Alexandria, Origen, and others. [Ivetdya in 
Christian nomenclature corresponds to the 
Aoy:«) of the Platonists ; while 
as distinguished from mvedua, corresponds to 
their dAoyos. corresponds to the 
animus of the Latins, that “quo intelligimus 
sapimusque”; ¥vyx7) to their anima, that “qua 
vivimus et sentimus.” Anima, Yvy7, the seat 
of the passions and appetites, we have in 
common with brutes; animus, rvevpa, the 
seat of reason and conscience, among ter- 
restrials, is peculiar to man :— 

Mundi 


Principio indulsit communis conditor illis 
Tantum animas, nobis animum quoque. 
Juvenal, xv. ll. 147-9. 
R. M. Srence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“Si = piorum manibus locus, si, ut 
sapientibus placet, non cum corpore ex- 


stinguuntur magne anime,” the Rev. C. F.S. 
WARREN must have been somewhat astonished 
at the dogmatic scepticism of J. B. S., and it 
is to be wished that he could have answered 
for himself. When J. B.S. says that he has 
never “met with any convincing proof,” he is 
taking much for granted, ¢.g., the unconvincing 


character of such clear statements as the dis- 
tinction between and in 1 Thess. 
vy. 23 and Heb. iv. 12, and between yYuyexdv 
and mvevpatixov in 1 Cor. xv. 44-6. ; 
is doubtless familiar with Heard’s ‘ Tripartite 
Nature of Man,’ and has found that, too, 
“unconvincing.” I do not wish to argue, 
but merely to point out what his denial 
involves. W. E. B. 


At the last reference J. B. S. writes, “I 
have never so far met with any convincing 
proof of difference between them [soul and 
spirit], either philosophical or theological.” 
I would refer him to an interesting note on 
1 Thess. v. 23, by Bishop Lightfoot, in ‘Notes 
on Epistles of St. Paul,’ pp. 88-9. It is there 
pointed out that “the threefold division of 
the nature of man ”—body, soul, and spirit— 
“‘is not peculiar to Christianity. It appears in the 
heathen philosophers, as, for instance, in Plato...... 
and in the Neoplatonists, as Plotinus...... and in the 
Stoics...... It was familiar also to Jewish speculators, 
whether of the Rabbinical type or the Aleuendvlen 
School...... It was generally recognized by the early 

‘athers...... When Apollinaris made it subservient 
to his own heresy it began to be looked upon with 
disfavour.” 

Bishop Lightfoot thus explains the differ- 
ence :—- 

“The spirit, which is the ruling faculty in man 
and through which he holds communication with 
the unseen world—the soul, which is the seat of all 
his impulses and affections, the centre of his per- 
sonality—the body, which links him to the material 
yon ae is the instrument of all his outward 

eeds,” 


Ernest B. Savaace, F.S.A. 
St. Thomas, Douglas. 


For the difference between soul and spirit 
see Swedenborg’s ‘ Arcana Celestia,’ Nos. 50, 
321,322, 1807, and his ‘Conjugial Love,’ No. 


SHRopsHIRE Names (9 §. ii. 144, 255).— 
Those who are interested in this subject would 
do well to refer to the admirable papers, three 
in number, which have been recently con- 
tributed to the 7'ransactions of the Shropshire 
Archeological Society by Mr. W. H. Duignan, 
of Walsall, under the title ‘On some Shrop- 
shire Place-Names.’ The history of each 
name has been carefully traced through 
Domesday Book, ancient charters, and other 
early sources of information, and a knowledge 
of local conditions has been brought to bear 
in every case which admits of investigation 
of this kind. 

1 notice that Canon TayLor says that 
Shropshire was formerly called Shrubshire. 
and that the ironworks ioe now eradicated 
all but a few patches of woodland. This 


opinion differs completely from that now 
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entertained by the most competent Shrop- 
shire antiquaries. The question has been 
thoroughly discussed by Mr. Duignan in the 
papers to which I have just now drawn 
attention. Stated in a summary way, the 
following is the prevailing opinion :— 

1. Shropshire was formerly called Scrobdes- 
byrig-scire, and, like many other English 
counties, derived its name from its chief 
town, Scrobbeshyrig, now Shrewsbury. 

2. Serob was a well-known A.-S. personal 
name, and the first constituent of Scrobdbes- 
burig being in the genitive case, it is allow- 
able to infer that the name means the fort 
of Scrob, rather than the fort of a shrub. 
The name is, in fact, analogous to Malmes- 
bury, Tewkesbury, and many other English 
towns. 

It may be added that Madeley, Iron 
Bridge, and the district in which the iron- 
works are situated, are at some distance from 
Shrewsbury, and that the woodland which 
may have formerly covered them could have 
had no part in giving a name to that town. 
Shrewsbury with its immediate neighbour- 
hood is not, nor do I think it ever was, a 
thickly wooded district. [haveoften remarked 
the stunted appearance of the oaks which 
line the hedges in no great quantities. The 
fine limes which are so great an ornament to 
the Quarry were planted within comparatively 
recent times. W. F. Pripeavx. 

45, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Rosert Burron’s ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
Encutsa Writers (9S. ii. 1, 131).—I have 
examined the MS. catalogue in the Bodleian 
Library (Seld. Arch. B. supra 80 MS.) of the 
books which Robert Burton left to it. It is, 
as Mr. Parker of the Bodleian informs me, 
throughout in the handwriting of John 
Rouse (Librarian 1620-52), and in it, on the 
twenty-ninth leaf, are the entries :— 

“His Work | Venus and Adonis by Wm. Shake- 
spear, Lond. 1602...... 

“The rape of Lucrece by Wm. Shakespear. 
Impft.” 

The words “His Work” in the margin 
against the entry of ‘ Venus and Adonis’ are 
in the same handwriting, and are the only 
note of the kind I could trace. 

_ Mr. Parker has kindly given me the follow- 
ing note, with permission to publish it in the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“A List of the Books bequeathed by R. B. to the 

leian Library, and compiled by John Rouse, 
1639-40, is in Dr. Aldis Wright’s possession; and 
G. Parker (Bodleian Library) has a list of 487 other 
books bequeathed by R. B. to Ch. Ch., containing 
autograph or MS. notes of the author.” 


A few years ago G. E, Parker, B.A., com- 


piled an index of words, passages, and quo- 
tations in the first two editions of the ‘Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,’ which was intended for 
ublication ; it is now on loan at Dr, 
Murray’s Scriptorium, Oxford. 
C. 8. Harris. 


“Anp now, O FatuHer” (9" S. ii. 187, 258). 
—May I be allowed to say that I entirely 
agree with Mr. Witson? The line 

O do Thine utmost for their souls’ true weal 
always jars on me. Man may do his miser- 
able utmost and fall short of success, but 
God’s doings are all-sufficient and are infinite. 
An irresponsible potentate does not do his 
best to pardon an offender—he pardons. It 
is one of his subjects who “does his utmost” 
to obtain the favour. Also, souls have no 
weal that is not “true” or real ; if they be in 
a state of welfare there can be no doubt 
respecting the genuineness of their well- 
being. Sr. 


“WHo SUPS WITH THE DEVIL,” &c. (9% §, 
ii. 124, 178).—Since I wrote at the latter refer- 
ence I have discovered this proverb in 
Hazlitt’s collection, at p. 185 of his second 
edition. It is not indexed under the word 
“spoon,” as it ought to have been. Mr, 
Hazlitt gives several references, but none 
either to Heywood or to Camden—which is 
strange, seeing that both names appear in 
the list of collections used for his own com- 
pilation. F. ADAMs. 


Rivers’ Banks (9" S. ii. 205, 251).—Why 
does J. S. M. T. attribute the accepted defini- 
tion of a river’s right and left banks to recent 
journalism? It is to be presumed that before 
writing on the subject he, at all events, took 
the trouble to look into a dictionary, and he 
must have found Ogilvie, Webster, Worcester, 
and all who mention the matter dead against 
him. Yet he writes of his view as unquestion- 
able. The mistake is due to the prevalent want 
of altruism. One may run up the Nile, as we 
did in our advance, or down the Nile, as the 
French seem to be doing in theirs ; but the 
Nile, like the Tombigsby and other rivers of 
Massachusetts, runs down. Even rivers, as 
J.S. M. T. might say, have their rights. 
J.S.M.T. may come and go, but the Nile 
goes on for ever ; and for ever, till it meets 
the sea towards which it journeys, it will 
have no difficulty in determining its constant 
right hand. 

hope (if I may be allowed to refer to a 
kindred matter) that when J. S. M. T. meets 
me in the street he does not expect that my 
right hand shall become my left hand, or that 


the right wing of my house shall become the 
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left wing because he is pleased to look at . 
or that the dexter side of my shield shal 
become its sinister side when he confers on 
it a similar favour. He will not by similar 
contemplation change the right and left of 
a stage, or a battalion, or a battle array. 

Yet in one respect I must admit that a 
concession has been made to the feeling that 
he seems to entertain. A custom, which has 
only lately become universal, deprives a pic- 
ture of its personality and confers it on a 
person standing opposite to it, with the 
result that a figure extending its right arm 
to its right and Inching in the same 
is said to be “to left.” While we must accept 
such anomalies when use has sanctioned them, 
there is no necessity for their multiplication ; 
and with regard to a river, although it has 
not an extended front to indicate its right 
and left, it has what the front does not 

ss, an everlasting indication of direction. 

t us preserve its privileges. 

KILLIGREW. 


I think Mr. Mayatu decides this question 
too hastily. If the point is settled, as he 
states, it must be by the present generation 
disregarding former use ; and consequentl 
the antiquity claimed for the journalist's 
view is erroneous. As east is left or right 
according to one’s stance, so there will 
always be two ways of looking at the river- 
bank question ; and custom, not logic, must 
decide the right one. One grain of fact. is 
worth a bushel of argument. If the stream, 
and not the traveller, settles the question, 
will Mr. MayAtt explain how it is that the 
cataract of the Nile furthest from the source 
and nearest the sea is called the first cata- 
ract? A bank is only a boundary of a river, 
but a fall is part and parcel of it. If, there- 
fore, the stream decides the bank, a fortiori 
it should decide the cataract. 


ENTRANCE INTO CnuRCHYARDS ii. 126, 
177, 234).—“ Stiles of stone” are not confined 
to Cornwall, where they are frequent—both 
in connexion with churchyards (Mylor, near 
Falmouth, as well as Tintagel an Advent) 
and between fields—but are in use in York- 
shire, e. g., Wensleydale, and indeed in stone 
countries they may not infrequently be 
found. But my object in writing is to notice 
a new use of the very same protection, 
although on a larger scale. The necessity for 
economic construction of light railways ren- 
ders level crossings frequent, and the Light 
Railway Commissioners, anxious to secure 
for the convenience of agricultural districts 


while sanctioning frequent level crossings, 
got rid of the expense of a gatekeeper, in 
istricts like Salisbury Plain, by uirin 
the construction of pits with (or, indeed, 
without) stone bars or beams across the rail- 
way and parallel with the road crossing the 
railway on the level—“ very inconvenient,” as 
Mr. Prerson says, “for old people, and indeed 
for any one [including sheep and cattle] to 
walk over.” Hic ET UBIQUE. 


A Cuurcu TRADITION 1.428 ; ii.58, 150, 
173, 256).—Is it a tradition at all, and nota 
mere imagination? Does any sane architect 
hold it as an article of archwological faith 
now that such deviation was due to any such 
fantastic purpose of symbolism gone to 
extremities ? Gro. NEILSON. 
Glasgow. 


JEAN F. Waxpeck §. ii. 209).—The 
presumed centenarianism of Count de Wal- 
deck was discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4% §. xii. 403 ; 
5t §. ii. 182, by no less an authority than our 
late lamented editor W1LL1am J. THoms. 

EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Surrey Etymoxocies (9 §. ii. 181).—The 
interesting article on Surrey names ending 
in -ey reminds me of a peculiar word used in 
Ribblesdale. A flat meadow by the river is 
called a “Holme”; but should there be two 
such on the same farm, then one is called an 
“Ees.” The Ordnance surveyors are respon- 
sible for the spelling. 

What is the eo of Sandal Holme 
(some miles from Clitheroe on the river 
Hodder)? A farmhouse in the same neigh- 
bourhood is called “ Ayxa.” 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Keighley Rectory. 


FrencH Names (9" §. ii. 208).— 
But for Mr. Piatt’s very courteous personal 
appeal, I should not have attempted a reply 
to this question, mainly for the reason that 
none can be given. It may, however, be said 
that just as the termination -ac, which pre- 
vails in the south of France, takes the forms 
-as, -at, -a, -é, -ey, -ay, -eu, -eur, -t, or -yin 
other districts, so the local terminations -oz 
and -as are —e to dialectic variations, 
becoming in sundry regions -e, -¢, -es, -et, -ei2, 
-ais, -8, -ay, and -ac. As for the signification 
of these terminations, I do not think that any 
general meaning can be assigned to them, as 
they seem to be from various sources, a few 
of which I have mentioned in my book. Thus 
Servas (Ain et Gard) is Silvacum (from the 
Latin Sylva), which became Servais, and de- 


the rapid construction of these railways, 


signated a “forest tract” (‘ Names and their 
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Histories,’ p. 335). Mazeras (Haute Vienne), 
Mazeiras (Creuse), and Mazieras (Dordogne) 
are from maceries, a word denoting walled 
enclosures for vines (‘Names and their His- 
tories, p. 336). Marnas (Dréme), Marnoz 
(Eure), and Marloz (Haute Sadne) are from 
the French marne (Gaulish marga), dialectic- 
ally marle and merle. Ecuras (Charente) is 
from the Low Latin scura, a “grange,” also a 
“stable”; and so on with many more which 
space forbids me to specify. 
Isaac TAayYLor. 


The nomenclature in the Département Ain 
is of Gaulois or Latin origin ; there is very 
little trace of German influence. Here, as 
elsewhere, in the west and south-west of 
France, and even in the north as well—in fact 
all over Celtic France—the termination -ac is 
frequently found in the names of villages, 
and this -ac, sometimes modified into -at or -as, 
is believed to signify “ dwelling-place.” 

T. P. Anmstrone. 


S. ANDREA DELLE Fratre, Rome (9 §. ii. 
168).—Under the heading ‘Sion, Notre Dame 
de,’ in the ‘ Dictionnaire Encvclopédique de la 
Théologie Catholique,’ by Saale Paris, a 
full account of the conversion of Alphonse 
Ratisbonne will be found. In case B. W.3. 
may not have access to this work, the fol- 
lowing notes may be of interest. Alphonse 
Ratisbonne was the son of a rich Jewish 
banker of Paris, born 1 May, 1814. He was 
engaged to be married to a cousin, Mlle. 
Flora Ratisbonne, who was but sixteen years 
of age, and he, being in delicate health, deter- 
mined to travel to Naples, Malta, and the 
East previous to marriage. Starting in 1841, 
he reached Rome on 6 Jan., 1842. There he 
met Gustave de Bussiére, a school companion 
and a Protestant, and by him he was intro- 
duced to his father, who was a convert to 
Catholicity, a most pious and wealthy man, 
who induced him to wear a medal of Our 

y and to say the ‘Memorare’ twice a day. 
He visited in the spirit of unbelief, &c., the 
churches and holy places in Rome. Just before 
leaving Rome he visited the then poor church 
of 8. Andrea delle Fratte ; there Our Lady 
appeared to him, his doubts were dispelled, 
and his conversion completed. He was bap- 
tized 31 Jan. by Cardinal Patrizzi, who was 
assisted by R. P. de Villefort, 8.J., who had 
instructed him, and the Baron Théodore de 
Bussiére was his sponsor, bestowing on him the 
name of Mary Alphonsus. The miracle of the 
ection was confirmed by a special decree 
of Gregory XVI., 3 June, 1842. The whole 
account is interesting and minute. Alphonse 
Ratisbonne found the congregation of 


Notre Dame de Sion, a congregation of women 

for the instruction of converted Jews, and his 

brother became the Abbé Théodore Ratis- 
nne. J. 


“Un juif appartenant & une trés riche famille 
d Alsace, qui se trouvait accidentellement &4 Rome, 
se promenant dans l’église de Saint Andrea delle 
Fratte pendant qu’on_y faisait_les préparatifs pour 
les obséques de votre bon pére [le Comte de La Fer- 
s’y est converti subitement, comme saint 
Paul sur le chemin de Damas, par un de ces coups 
miraculeux de la puissance et de la bonté divines. 
Il se trouvait debout en face d’une chapelle dédiée 
& Ange gardien, & quelques pas, lorsque tout 4 coup 
il a eu une apparition lumineuse de la sainte Vierge, 
qui lui a fait signe d’aller vers cette chapelle. Une 
force irrésistible l'y a entrainé; il y est tombé a 
genoux, et il a été al’instant chrétien. Sa premiére 
parole & celui qui lavait accompagné a ¢té, en 
relevant son visage inondé de larmes: ‘II faut que 
ce monsieur ait beaucoup prié pour moi.’” 

Thus, on 22 Jan., 1842, wrote Abbé Gerbet 
to Mrs. Augustus Craven, in whose ‘Récit 
dune Seur’ the letter may be read, vol. ii. 

p. 312-14. The Jew was Alphonse Ratis- 

mne, son of a rich banker of Strasburg. 

His age was twenty-eight; he was engaged 
to be married to a young Jewess ; 
‘tous ses intéréts temporels devaient empécher sa 
conversion, et ses idées juives, jointes 4 un certain 
indifférentisme pour les pratiques religieuses, s’y 
opposaient aussi.” 

M. Ratisbonne’s friend Baron de Bussiére 
and Comte Théobald Walsh published further 
details of this miracle of grace. Hare says 
that it is annually commemorated in 38. 
Andrea delle Fratte (‘Walks in Rome,’ i. 79). 

Sr. 


The occurrence referred to by Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff was a miraculous appearance of 
the Madonna to the Jew Alph. Ratisbonne 
in this church of S. Andrea in 1842. There is 
a picture in the third chapel on the left, 
representing the incident. 

Sr. BappELEy. 


Lonpon AND Essex Cuierey (9 §. ii. 208). 
—Newcourt’s ‘Repertorium’ gives Robert 
Hearse as the first of a list of ministers of 
Holy Trinity, Minories, 1578, and a successor 
in the same year. The surname of Pontifex 
does not occur either under the parishes 
named or elsewhere, but a James Gilbert 
went from St. Christopher le Stocks to East 
Ham Vicarage in 1511, both being in the 
»atronage of the Bishop of London and the 
fists of incumbents apparently complete. 

Gro. Rickworp. 
TINTERN Appey §. ii. 207).—Not all the 
abbeys referred to in the ‘ Notitia’ or ‘ Mon- 
asticon’ had arms, nor are any arms assigned 
to Tintern in any author that 1 have seen ; 
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but judging from other foundations, if there | 
were any such arms, they would probably 
consist of the armorial bearings of Clare 
(Or, three chevronels gu.) surmounted by 
the pastoral staff. CHEVRON. 


Epition (9 S. ii. 265).—The Publishers’ 
Association in December last issued a re- 
port of the Committee on Title-pages, which 
unanimously agreed to the following recom- 
mendations. To some extent they are being 
acted upon, but not with that unanimity 
which is desirable :— 

(1) Date. 

(a) That the title-page of every book should bear 
the date of the year of publication, i. ¢., of the year 
in which the impression, or the reissue, of which it 
forms a part, was first put on the market. 

(6) That when stock is reissued in a new form, 
the title-page should bear the date of the new 
issue, and each copy should be described as a 
“reissue,” either on the title-page er in a biblio- 
graphical note. 

(c) That the date at which a book was last revised 
should be indicated either on the title-page or in a 
bibliographical note. 

(2) Bi tographical Note. 

That the bibliographical note should, when pos- 
sible, be printed on the k of the title-page, in | 
order that it may not be separated therefrom in 
binding. 

(3) Impression, Edition, Reissue. 

That for a purposes definite mean- 
ings should be attached to these words when used 
on a title-page, and the following are recommended : 

Impression.—A number of copies printed at any 
one time. Whena book is reprinted without change 
it should be called a new impression, to distinguish 
it from an edition as defined Telew. 

Edition.—An impression in which the matter has 
undergone some change, or for which the type has 

n reset. 

Reissue.—A republication at a different price, or 
in a different form, of part of an impression which 
has already been placed on the market. 

(4) Localisation. 

When the circulation of an impression of a book 
is limited by agreement to a particular area, that | 
each copy of that impression should bear a conspicu- | 
ous notice to that effect. 

Wm. H. Peer. 


ELEANORA DI ToLEpo (9* §. ii. 169).—Don 
Pietro di Toledo, 1484, son of Don Federigo 
di Toledo, second Duke of Alva, and Isabella 
Zuniga, daughter of the Duke of Bedmar. 
Don Pietro, known as “the Great Toreador,” 
Viceroy of Naples, married Donna Maria 
Osoria, Marchioness of Villafranca, grand- 
daughter and heiress of the Count of Bene- 
vento. Eleonora di Toledo, their daughter, 
married Cosimo di Medici, April (?), 1539. 

Str. BappELey. 

Boox-Borrowine (9* S. ii. 66, 119, 231).— 
The trouble of blocks and the ledger-search- 
ing referred to by Canon Fow er are both 


avoided in the Aberdeen University Library, 


| where the slips on which borrowers ask for 


books are arranged in drawers in the order 
of press-marks. 


WMiscellancous, 


NOTES ON ROOKS, &c. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Vol. LVI. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
NEITHER very long nor very numerous are the con- 
tributions of the editor to the latest volume of the 
great national undertaking now, under his admir- 
able direction, approaching completion. The 
remain models for other contributors to fol- 
low, and one or two of them have exceptional 
value and importance. One would scarcely have 
expected Thomas Thorpe, the publisher, a man 
of little reputation and less merit, to come into 
the editor's hands. As it happens, however, he 
has won such undeserved honours, and the bio- 
graphy is one of the most important in the volume. 
Thorpe’s chief claim upon remembrance is_ the 
publication (furtive in a sense) in 1609 of Shak 
speare’s sonnets, and their dedication to Mr. W. 
as the “only begetter.” Reams of paper have been 
written on the question whether these initials stood 
for William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, or, by a 
reversal of the letters, for Henry Wriotheste q 
Earl of Southampton. Wholly unprepared should 
we be to reopen a discussion with which every 


| student of Shakspearian literature is familiar. Mr. 


Lee now dismisses into the limbo of the vanities both 
ascriptions, and holds that the “ only begetter of the 
sonnets” was the only yooeares of the MS. volume 
in which they appeared. Mr. W. H. is held to be 
William Hall, an obscure stationer, engaged at the 
time in “ the irresponsible ré/e of procurer for pub- 
lication.” Far too wide is the question to be dealt 
with in a notice of the volume. We can but con- 

ratulate Mr. Lee upon the ingenuity and the 

ardihood of the conjecture and upon the curious 
erudition by which the ascription is supported. We 
agree with Mr. Lee that the title-page ‘Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets’ is ‘‘a tradesmanlike collocation of words” 
prohibitive of all idea of Shakspeare being asso- 
ciated with the publication. The assumption that 
Mr. Lee is right in his main contention leads one to 
smile at the waste of intellect that has been wit- 
nessed in the attempt to bolster up previous 
theories. Sir William Temple, 1555-1627, not to be 
confounded with his later and better-known name- 
sake, is also treated by Mr. Lee, who has obtained 
access to MS. information concerning a man who 
was secretary in 1585 to Sir Philip Sidney, and in 
whose arms that hero died. Three Throckmortons 
—Francis, 1554-1584, executed at Tyburn; Morton, 
Puritan, 1545-1601 ; and Sir Nicholas, 1515-71, diplo- 
matist—are in the hands of Mr. Lee, who casts doubt 


| on the charge that the last named met his death b 


ison administered by the Earl of Leicester. Wil- 
iam Thynne, the editor of Chaucer, and Edmund 
Tilney, died 1610, complete the list of Mr. Lee’s 


| contributions. The name of most literary interest 
| in the volume, which extends from Teach to Tollet, 


will, in the opinion of most readers, be held to be 
Alfred Tennyson. The great poet is reverentially, 
delicately, and appreciatively treated by Canon 
Ainger. The literary estimate and the record alike 
commend themselves to the reader. Almost the only 
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fault we can find is that the biography is perhaps 
too short. Canon Ainger refrains from criticism, 
though he is communicative as to the reception 
awarded by the public to successive works. The 
biography is very interesting. It is characteristic 
of the amiable and accomplished biographer that 
the less pleasing aspects of the immortal poet (and 
he had such) do not appear. Is it quite accurate to 
say that the drama of ‘The Foresters’ is ‘“‘as yet 


unpublished”? We have now before us a copy | 
with the name of Macmillan, New York and | 


London, as publishers, and the date 1892. Of 
scarcely inferior interest from any point of view, 
and of even greater interest from one, is the life 
of Thackeray by his son-in-law, Leslie Stephen. 
This is the longest biography in the volume, and is 
eminently judicious and readable. Mr. Stephen 
has the courage to say that the action of Thackeray 
which led to Edmund Yates quitting the Garric 
Club was “‘injudicious.” It was no less. So popular 
was Thackeray with the members of the club in his 
time that the fight between the two men, even 
though Yates was 4 by Dickens, was 
unequal. In writing the life Mr. Stephen has, it 
may be sup yosed, had access to all the material 
which Mrs. Ritchie is employing in her biographical 
edition of her father’s works. Thackeray was a 
great club man. Apart from the more important 
clubs of which he was a member, the Athenzum, 
the Garrick, and the Reform, some of the smaller 
clubs he helped to form are in a sense alive, and a 
few unpublished trifles of his throwing off in con- 
nexion with them could with some difficulty be 
traced. A great amount of important work has 
once more been assigned to Mr. Thomas Seccombe, 
by whom it is ably and conscientiously done. Among 
many excellent biographies by Mr. Seccombe are 
the Sir William Temple, Bonnell Thornton, John 
Thelwall, reformer and lecturer, and James Thom- 
son of ‘Seasons’ fame. This last is the most im- 
rtant of the sub-editor’s articles. Mr. Seccombe 
olds that in the possession of the true pute 
temperament Thomson has not been surpassed even 
by Tennyson. He is far from eo poetical 
product of the two men as equal. A biography to 
which our readers will naturally turn is that of 
W. J. Thoms, the founder of ‘N. & Q.’ Thisissym- 
thetically written by Mr. E. I. Carlyle. Miss 
Kate Norgate has an admirable life of Thomas a 
Becket. ‘Tillotson is treated by the Rev. Alexander 
Gordon. Under Theobald, Thurstan, &c., many 
eminently satisfactory lives by the Rev. W. Hunt 
will be found. Mr. Stanley Lane- Poole deals, 
under Temple, with Lord Palmerston, the Prime 
Minister. Mr. C. H. Firth is still concerned with 
regicides and others of the Commonwealth period. 
Mr. Fraser » writes on Richard Tickelt Mr. 
Thomas Bayne, Mr. H. R. Tedder, Mr. Aitken, Mr. 
Churton Collins, Mr. Thompson Cooper, Mr. Lionel 
Cust, Mr. W. P. Courtney, Mr. F. M. O’Dowd, Dr. 
Norman Moore, Mr. Henry Davey, and Miss Lee are 
a few only of those whose contributions deserve a 
— considerations of space forbid us to accord 
em. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has reprinted, in a shilling 
edition, Scott’s Fortunes of Nivel, with the author's 
introduction slightly abridged and his notes, to- 

ther with a frontispiece presenting Margaret 
| ie in her page’s dress. 


Tue only distinctly literary paper in the Fort- 
nightly consists of Mrs. Spear’s ‘ An Italian Gold- 


smith,’ the title of which, we are free to confess, 
led us to expect a short story. It is to Goldsmith, 
the author of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ that Mrs. 
Spear draws attention, and not to some worker in 
the precious metals in Genoa or Turin. Salvatore 
Farina is the novelist held worthy of a es 
that Britons must regard as honouring. Pleasant 
and readable enough is the article, but the trans- 
lated passages fail to convey to us, who do not 
know the author’s works, an idea of the resem- 
blance on which Mrs. Spear dwells. Mr. John F. 
Taylor, Q.C., draws a parallel between ‘ Bismarck 
and Richelieu,’ in which the balance of favour is on 
the side of Richelieu. Ouida has, under the head 
*Canicide,’ one of her vigorous protests against our 
treatment of animals. She tells some very shocking 
and almost incredible stories, and is once more in 
grim earnest. Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger sends an 
article on ‘ Twelve Years’ Work on the Congo,’ show- 
ing what has been done by the King of the Belgians 
in the way of —— a “Black Empire.” The 
Congo region is described as twenty-three times 
the size of Belgium. The approaching visit of the 
Emperor William to Palestine is dealt with by 
one who elects to remain anonymous, and who 
dwells on the political significance of the under- 
taking. ‘A Diary at Santiago’ is by Mr. Frederick 
W. Ramsden, lately British Consul for the Province 
of Santiago de Cuba, and is accompanied by a map. 
According to the statements made, it re i in the 
bombardment fifteen tons of metal for every man 
killed.—Still slighter than the space allotted to 
literature in the Fortnightly is that in the Nine- 
teenth Century, wherein Prof. St. George Mivart, 
dealing with * Helbeck of Bannisdale,’ takes a view 
of the book widely different from that previously 
expounded in the same magazine by Father Clarke. 
The most amusing paper in the number is the 
species of apology for the French by Sir Hubert 

erningham. Sir Hubert’s observations are based 
on Mr. Bodley’s recently published work on France. 
Very difficult is it for the Anglo-Saxon race to 
understand the French, or for the French to under- 
stand the Anglo-Saxon. ‘ They give it up and call 
us hypocrites. We give them up and call them 
frivolous. Both terms are inexact.” Mr. Sidney 
Low asks ‘Should Europe Disarm?’ and seems 
disposed to answer, ‘“‘ Not yet.” He has a serious 
complaint against that pestilent personage the 
modern military and naval inventor, whom he 
describes as ‘*a cosmopolitan nuisance.” Lady 
Wimborne’s article on * The Ritualist Conspiracy’ 
describes itself in its title. Mr. Henry de Mosen- 
thal writes a life of Alfred Nobel, ‘ The Inventor of 
Dynamite.’ The story of the invention is very 
interesting. Mr. William Sharp concludes ‘The 
Art Treasures of America.’ The Hon. Walter 
Rothschild has a good paper on ‘ The Birds of the 
Bass Rock.’ ‘The Story of Murat and Bentinck’ 
lets one into some diplomatic secrets. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell writes on * Tuberculosis in Man and Beast.’ 
A very important paper is that by the Moulvie 
Rafiiiddin Ahmad on ‘The Battle of Omdurman 
and the Mussulman World.’—Tle frontispiece to 
the Century consists of a - une of Hoppner’s 
exquisite ‘Countess of Bedford.’ A capital account 
by M. Armand Dayot of Edouard Detaille follows. 
This has some wonderfully fine illustrations by 
Detaille, presenting that eminent painter in a quite 
new light. His sketches are full of life and cha- 
racter, and have in some cases marvellous humour. 
Another of Gilbert Stuart’s ‘ Portraits of Women’ 
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is given, and consists of a striking picture of Mrs. 
George Plumstead. Able designs are furnished to 
an article called ‘The Pony Express,’ describing 
a bold and dangerous experiment. ‘ Personal an 
Collected Impressions’ of Bismarck are sent by 
Mr. W. M. Sloane, with a fine portrait. ‘Home of 
the Indolent’ is the title assigned by Mr. Frank D. 
Millet to a description of the isle of Capri. * The 
Oxford and Cambridge Race’ includes, in addition, 
Henley Regatta, which is not in the title. The 
illustrations by Mr. Joseph Pennell are good, 
though one or two of them are so badly taken off 
as to be almost unintelligible. The author of ‘The 
Cat and the Cherub’ sends ‘The Yellow Burgee: a 
Yarn of the Spanish War.’—Once more Scribner's 
is almost wha occupied with papers upon wars, 
recent or remote. The stories, even, are concerned 
with volunteering, and the social article is repre- 
sented by ‘ Afloat for News in War Time.’ ‘The 
New York Day: Evening’ is, however, peaceful, 
and shows that life in ew York is pretty much 
the same as in London. Aline Gorren writes on 
* American 4 ed We have read her paper 
with interest, but cannot understand its title. It is 
rather concerning American unpopularity that she 
writes.—The frontispiece to the b 1 Mall consists of 
an etching after Meissonier’s fine picture ‘ The Sen- 
tinel.’ Antiquarian interest attends both the letter- 
yress and the designs of ‘ How the Dukes of Cobu 
Frunted Three Hundred Years Ago.’ Hollan 
House is described by the Hon. Caroline Roche, 
and is accompanied with “special” and most inter- 
esting phot phs. ‘The Land of the Lord of the 
White Elephant,’ by Mr. John Foster Fraser, is 
also accompanied by photographs. It is disappoint- 
ing to find that the author, though he has seen a 
dead donkey, has never, in spite of his advantages, 
contemplated a white elephant. There seems to 
be none to contemplate. Sir Walter Besant con- 
tinues his ‘South London,’ and Mr. Quiller Couch 
his ‘From a Cornish Window.’ ‘ America and the 
English Language’ is a thoughtful and > “=~ 
paper by Mr. Archer.—In ‘ Fights for the , in 
the Cornhill, the Rev. W. H. Fitchett depicts the 
two famous cavalry charges in the Crimea. The 
Baron de Malortie supplies a few—a very few— 
*Bismarckiana.’ ‘The First Lady Novelist,’ by 
Miss C. J. Hamilton, deals with Aphra Behn. The 
writer says that her first tragedy was “ taken from 
the French novel of La Calprenéde.” This sounds 
as if La Calprenéde was a novel instead of a novelist. 
Miss Hamilton would have avoided mistakes had 
she said from an episode in ‘La Cléopatre’ of 
La Calprenéde. Mr. Michael MacDonagh writes 
amusingly on ‘Great Men: their Simplicity and 
Ignorance.’ ‘ The Etchingham Letters’ are agreeably 
continued. — Dr. Hillier sends to Macmillan’s a 
icture of Alpine travelling entitled ‘My First 
ountain.’ To all but a professed mountaineer it 
is very creepy. ‘The Siege of Denbigh, by Mr. 
A. G. Bradley, is a capital historical sketch. ‘A 
Grandmother's Tales’ are agreeable and altogether 
noteworthy. ‘Private Hook, V.C.,’ is a record 
of remarkable heroism.—‘ The Love Story of | 
Hutchinson’ is told afresh in Temple Bar. It 
is said that the life “is on the long list of 
books more often alluded to than read,” which 


we sincerely hope is not true. A very readable 
account is given of the city of Laon, a place 
which, like Amiens, many people pass and few see. 
O'Higgins: Dictator of Chili,’ is a true history.— 


to ‘Charles Reade and his Books,’ a subject of 
unfailing interest. Mr. Bradbrook writes satis- 
factorily on ‘ Parish Registers.’ Mr. St. Clair writes 
on ‘The Argonautic Expedition.’ ‘A Basketful of 
Dropped H’s’ is philological.—Under the title of 
‘An Unsolved Mystery’ Major Martin Hume 
sends to the English Illustrated an account of 
the murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey. ‘The 
Early Home of our Princess’ deals with royalty in 
Denmark, and, of course, refers to the Queen of 
Denmark as still living. ‘Count Hatzfeldt and the 
German Embassy’ is illustrated by photographs.— 
A. K. H. B. writes in Longman’s ‘ Concerning People 
who 1¥_4— One.’ Mr. Rider Haggard con- 
tinues ‘A Farmer’s Year,’ and Mr. W. i Hudson 
writes on ‘ Branscombe and its Birds.’—Chapman’s 
is once more entirely composed of fiction. 

THERE is nothing in the Antiquary for September 
that calls for any especial comment. The most 
interesting feature in it continues to be * Notes of 
the Month.’ This part of the magazine is exceed- 
ingly well done ; but of late the longer articles have 
been of slight value to those who possess anti- 
quarian tastes. There is an illustration given of a 
»owder tester, in the possession of Mr. W. B. Red- 
ern. We believe that these objects are becomin 

very rare, and we think that the publication o 

this sketch may be the means of bringing other 
examples to light. 

WE wish that we could praise the Genealogical 
Magazine—the number of which for September is 
before us—but it is impossible to do so. We hoped 
great things from it when it started, but it is dull 
and uninteresting as a rule, and is fitted neither 
for the learned nor the unlearned. 


We hear with regret of the death, in his seventy- 
seventh year, at his residence, 77, Brunswick 
Square, W.C., of our old contributor Dr. Maurice 
Davis, J.P. Particulars of his distinguished career 
will doubtless appear in the medical papers in 
which he wrote. His ripe and varied erudition 
was always at the disposal of our contributors. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to h the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

T. R. F. M. (“N. or M. in Church Services ”).— 
See 5” 8. vii. 80; x. 513; 7S. iii. 105, 217, 315, 417; 
v. 513; vi. 113. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


In the Gentleman’s Mr. W. J. Johnston turns back 


print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. % 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED | 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. aa 
CONTENTS. 


SERIAL STORY: 


THE FORTRESS OF YADASARA. 


Chapters XIX. to XXVI, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A HERO of the SOUDAN. MISS BARBARA’S BICYCLE. 
An AMICABLE ARRANGEMENT 

The HAUNTED SHRINE. 
A QUESTION of TRANSPORT, “ NE 
CONTRARY WINDS. The MISCHIEF-MAKER. 


DAISY’S DIFFICULTY. The RICH MISS CONROY. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


ABOUT BANK-NOTES, MOTTOES and INSCRIPTIONS on HOUSES. 

A HEALTH RESORT in the TYROL. OUGHT GIRLS to HAVE DOWRIES? 

BEGGARS I HAVE KNOWN—A MOTLEY CREW. | pLanTs and their SERVANTS. 

CANINE CUSTOMS. SAXON SWITZERLAND, * 
CHARACTER TESTS. SECRET HIDING-PLACES. 
CHINESE EMBROIDERY. The DUTCHMAN at HOME. hi: 
FASHIONS, The FAMILY DOCTOR: The Dietary of Common Gilad 
HOAXES, Sense, 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The INDIAN VICEROYALTY, a 
JUDGE JEFFREYS. The TABLE: Fruit Foods, ns 
LINKS with the PAST. POETRY, ODDS and ENDS, CORRESPOND- A 
LONGFELLOW at HOME. ENCE, 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St, Bride Street, E.C. 
<And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalis. 
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A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE DESCRIBED. 


These Volumes will prove to be valuable adjuncts to the Works _— 
in Village and other Libraries, 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 10 ... 
CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. December, 1508, to May, 1897... = 
June, 1897, to November, 1897 ose one sos one =e 26 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, ai, 22, 23, and 28 ove eve 8 6... 3 6 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1584, soiled . OF 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE for 1893, January to June ... il 86.36 
For 1894, July to December wa 
SUNDAY MAGAZINB. Vol. for 1889 ine. 
UNIVERSAL REVIEW, The. Vols. Sand7 ‘ oe ite ee Coch 126... 3 @ 
Vois. 1, 3, and 4, slightly soiled... om exe 12 6 ... 2 6 
PELGRAVIA MAGAZINE. January to December, 1890, slightly soiled, 3 vols. . 40 
January to December, 1591, slightly soiled, 3 vols. ras om 40 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of and ARTS. Vol. for 1891. 90... 36 
Vol. for 1892 .. 
—--— Vol. for 1493 ... 90. 
Vol. for 1894 ... w 
Vol. for 1895 ... 36 
Vol. for 1896 ... = 
9 


Vol. for 1897 ... 


MAGAZINES, Volumes bound ins new vcloth, 


BELGRAVIA. January to April, 1895 
May to Aunque, 1895 


, 1895 


January to 1896 
——_——_ May to August, 1596 ‘ 
September to December, 1395 
January to April, 1897... 
BLACKWOOD. July to December, 1895 
July to December, 1396 
January to June, 1897 
July to December, 1597 
CORNHILL. January to June, 1897 ... 
—— July to December, 1897 


to June, 1897 


to December, 1897 
FORTNIGHTLY, sian to June, 1892 ... 
July to mber, 1593 


At to June, 1594 
January to June, 1505 
——_———._ January to June, 1596 
January to June, 1897 
July to December, 1897 
LONDON SOCIETY. January to June, 1897 
July to December, 1897... 
MACMILLAN’ S. November, 1892, to ‘oar 1893... 
—— May to October, 1894 
— May to October, 1595 

May to October, 1897 

January to June, 18%... oe ove eve oe 

January to June, 1897 ° eve sos eee eve oe ove “ 
July to December, 1897 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at nearly 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, §c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


Printed EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's ings, Chancery blished 
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